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Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
203 W. Gold Ave. 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
50 Whitehall St. SW. 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


103 S. Gay St. 


Boston 9, Mass. 
1800 Customhouse 
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San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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909 First Ave. 
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U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Waar IS THE ROLE of private 
foreign trade in a mobilization economy? 
This is one of the first of the questions 
that come to mind in any discussion of 
the economic issues facing foreign trad- 
ers today. 

The virtual disappearance of the 
dollar gap in 1950, at least until Novem- 
ber, Was perhaps the outstanding char- 
acteristic of our foreign trade last year. 
In this connection, it may be said that 
the terms “dollar gap” and “dollar defi- 
cit” are not accurate characterizations 
of our balance-of-payments problem. 
The international accounts of a nation 
are always in balance. Specie ship- 
ments and capital movements formerly 
were used to balance deficits on the mer- 
chandise and services accounts; today, 
the loans and grants under the ECA pro- 
gram constitute the balancing items. 
Thus, the maintenance of trade at a 
high level and the attainment of a pat- 
tern of trade which will minimize the 
need for continued United States assist- 
ance are foremost foreign-trade prob- 
lems. 

But, it might be asked, should we not 
put aside our ideals of increased busi- 
ness in a time of emergency? Should we 
not focus our sights on more immediate 
problems, such as mobilization? 

It is altogether possible that the 
United States will continue to supply 
funds to foreign nations to assist in their 
mobilization and rearmament. If we 
are to reduce these requests for funds 
toa minimum, it is important that these 
countries earn, on their own account, 
aS Many dollars as possible. The more 
dollars they gain through exports to the 
United States, the smaller the appro- 
priations required in aid of their mo- 
bilization programs. 


Imports Combat Inflation 


The need for United States imports 
has not been reduced by the virtual clos- 
ing of the dollar gap. Quite the con- 
trary. Today, imports can make a sub- 
Stantial contribution to our efforts to 
reduce the steadily mounting spiral of 
inflation and the consequent rise in 
prices, thereby assisting in holding down 
the cost of mobilization. 





*Based on an address before the Foreign 


—y Club of Detroit, Mich., January 18, 
51. 
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Another question that is being asked 
now is the extent to which Europe can 
export to us and, at the same time, mo- 
bilize. Mobilization probably will not 
involve the entire productive and dis- 
tributive facilities of Western Europe. 
What portion of their national output, 
then, will need to be devoted to rearma- 
ment and how much will remain for 
private operations? 

In this connection, it might be ob- 
served that the productive potential of 
our own nation, or of any foreign na- 
tion, for that matter, cannot truly be 
regarded as of fixed dimensions. It is 
not necessarily true that goods devoted 
to the mobilization effort must be sub- 
tracted from the present scale of pro- 
ductive output. There is much to be said 
for the proposition that productive pow- 
ers should be expanded to take care of 
the additional burdens imposed by re- 
armament. 


Export-Import “Know-How” 


Although it is true that the business 
procedures of a stable peacetime are dif- 
ferent from those during a period of 
mobilization, the difference is not as 
great as one might expect, especially in 
the field of foreign trade. Shipments of 
military goods are carried on the same 
vessels which customarily carry peace- 
time consumer or productive goods. The 


Nonedible oil will be extracted from these coconuts for use in cosmetics. 
coconut oil imported into the United States comes from the Philippines. 


same papers, documents, insurance, 
banking, and customs clearance are re- 
quired. Packaging a military rifle is not 
far different from packaging a sporting 
rifle. Those who know how to export 
and import in times of peace also know 
how to export and import for rearina- 
ment. The two procedures are similar. 

The successful importing buyer is the 
man who is able to locate abroad new 
sources of supply, new goods which will 
prove salable on the American markets. 
Similarly, the successful procurement of- 
ficer in the mobilization agency is the 
man who can successfully locate sources 
of supply of the goods which he must 
buy. During World War II, the Gov- 
ernment was put to considerable ex- 
pense in time and money in sending 
emissaries abroad to locate sources of 
materials, to induce foreign miners, 
farmers, industrialists, and forest prod- 
ucts producers to create the goods we 
needed: to teach foreign producers how 
to export to us. If these countries ex- 
port and import on a continuous basis, 
and produce for export, they will not 
need to be taught how to furnish us with 
badly needed supplies in event of a pe- 
riod of stress. 


Third-Country Trading 


Another point to be considered is the 
extent to which foreign countries will 
follow old-time patterns of trade in their 
present efforts to earn dollars. Many of 
the purchases which we will be making 
in connection with our rearmament pro- 





Most of the 








gram will call for substantial supplies 
of raw materials produced in the over- 
sea territories*of some of the European 
nations. Additional buying will be done 
in the other American Republics, the 
Middle East, and South Asia. These 
raw-material-supplying territories will, 
therefore, earn increased amounts of 
dollars. 

Accordingly, the countries of Europe 
have an excellent opportunity to earn 
dollars through sales of finished goods 
to these territories. In turn, these Euro- 
pean nations can employ the dollars for 
purchases in the United States. Mobili- 
zation could very well result in a partial 
restoration of the triangular trade which 
characterized foreign commerce prior to 
the outbreak of World War II. 


Trade Barriers 


The attention which the dollar gap 
has been receiving has placed great em- 
phasis upon our imports. But we need 
to stress equally the role of our exports. 
As a matter of fact, United States ex- 
ports have had rather hard sledding ow- 
ing to the many restrictions upon 
imports which the dollar-short nations 
have imposed. These trade barriers, 
erected as temporary protective meas- 
ures, show signs now of becoming 
chronic and permanent. 

The manner in which some of these 
import and exchange controls are ad- 
ministered might lead one to conclude 
that in those countries the dollar short- 
age may be but an excuse for eliminating 
American competition. The tariff now 
is almost in the manual gear-shift class 
of trade restrictions. Most countries 
now employ what might be labeled “hy- 
dramatic’? modern devices, such as ex- 
change controls, import quotas and con- 
trols, and bilateral trade agreements. 
These devices enable a government to 
pinpoint its import program. The coun- 
try need not impose an import duty in 
the hope that it will be sufficiently high 
to reduce imports and that outside com- 
petition will not be able to lower costs 
enough to meet the tariff. No. A gov- 
ernment can clearly prevent the imports, 
item by item, by refusing the required 
papers or dollar exchange. 

It does us but little good, then, to 
obtain tariff concessions from nations 
which utilize these devices. We have 
gained but little when we obtain a reduc- 
tion in, or even elimination of, a foreign 


country’s tariff, say, on typewriters, when. 


that country refuses to issue dollar ex- 
change to permit the import of a single 
typewriter. 

Aside from any protectionist angle, 
problems of this restrictive type are likely 
to arise in increasing numbers during 
mobilization. It is true, all nations use 
some controls in order to mobilize rapidly 
and effectively. Weare hopeful, though, 
that mobilization will not provide the 
excuse to further limit private enter- 
prise and free trade in time of peace. 
Because in the end, we will face a lower 
level of international commerce and re- 
duced standards of living. 
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Manganese from Brazilian mines is 
important in U. S. industry. 


U. S. Mobilization Controls 


In this country, mobilization controls 
and regulations are steadily being pat- 
terned to fit the need. 

We have made significant changes in 
our export controls. Following the 
Korean invasion, all exports to North 
Korea were prohibited, and all outstand- 
ing licenses to China were revoked. Ad- 
ditional commodities were added to the 
Positive List because their security sig- 
nificance had increased. 

The mobilization effort, plus a consid- 
erable amount of speculative buying, re- 
sulted in the development of short supply 
situations for a number of commodities. 
These commodities were added to the 
Positive List and a world requirements 
program for these commodities was de- 
veloped. The Secretary of Commerce 
placed in the Office of International 
Trade the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of foreign requirements on short 
supply commodities and the presenta- 
tion of these requirements before the 
allocating committee of NPA. At about 
the same time the Export Control Or- 
ganization was transferred to the Office 
of International Trade. 

Since the active participation of the 
Chinese Communists in the fighting in 
Korea, OIT has extended the licensing 
requirements to all United States exports 
to China, Hong Kong, and Macao and to 
in-transit shipments of Positive List 
commodities through the United States, 
and has suspended all outstanding 
licenses to Hong Kong and Macao. 

Export controls, however, are not the 
only body of laws and regulations which 
affect foreign trade. 

The rising spiral of inflationary prices 
has already been mentioned. In the 
matter of price control, should it be ap- 
plied to imports and, if so, at what point 
in the channel of distribution? Should 
the prices of our exports be controlled 
together with domestic prices? What 
will be the bases for price control on 
exports and imports? We may well ex- 
pect situations wherein we have price 
control at home whereas foreign export- 
ers to the United States do not have price 
controls, and the same problem may 
arise in respect to our own exports. 





Foreign Requirements 


We already have a going program of 
allocations and priorities. If we are to 
retain our foreign markets, it will be 
necessary to obtain allocations and 
priorities to cover goods destined for for- 
eign civilian economies. The program of 
claimancy for exports is getting under 


way and already questions are raised as ; 





to the place of defense orders in the ex. | 


port program in 
licensing. 

The field of foreign requirements is q 
thorny one and the requirements and 
claimancy officers have difficult questions 
to decide. They must determine what 
countries get what goods; what industry, 
within a given country, is to be favored. 
Should requirements be based upon the 
historical records of foreign countries 
and industries? If so, what period 
should be used as the base? If end use is 
taken into account, what should be the 
basis of determining approved end uses? 

There are many other problems—ship- 
ping space and routes, maritime facili- 
ties and construction, preclusive buying, 
development of foreign sources of sup- 
ply, frozen assets, embargoes, and the 
like. Those experienced in the field of 
foreign trade are well equipped to assist 
in the solution of these problems. 


relation to export 


Ambassadors for Democracy 


Foreign traders should regard the fu- 
ture as a challenge, a challenge to their 
expert knowledge, a challenge to their 
ability to sell our country abroad when 
they visit foreign lands, a challenge to 
do a useful job in the mobilization ef- 
fort on both the military and civilian 
fronts. 

Foreign traders, export and import 
managers, and import buyers abroad 
often are too modest. The export man- 
ager sells to foreign lands, to many mar- 
kets, to people with habits and manners 
different from our own, but his role asa 
participant in American economic life 
fails to get complete recognition abroad. 
How many of the export managers and 
import buyers who go abroad on a busi- 
ness trip are prepared to do a public re- 
lations job for their country, acting as 
representatives of American life, show- 
ing the inhabitants, by word and by act, 
the kind of people we are? 

Why cannot our business travelers ar- 
range, in advance of the trip, to address 
foreign gatherings of businessmen and 
clubs, to meet with leaders in industry, 
to give interviews to the press, to see 
and talk with as many people as possi- 
ble, both professionally and socially? 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 
can be helpful in planning. Our Em- 
bassies and Consulates abroad, if in- 
formed in advance of visits and itiner- 
aries, can see that our businessmen meet 
and talk with Government officials and 
others and, thus, swell the voice of Amer- 
ica. As representative citizens of a free 
country our businessmen not only can 
perform an important service to their 
firms but also to their country. They are 
among the best qualified to sell America 
abroad. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Patent Licensing 
Opportunity in Norway 


The Studieselskapet For Norsk Industri 
(Norwegian Industries Development Associa- 
tion), an Official government-supported re- 
search organization for private industry in 
Norway, desires to contact American pro- 
ducers of day-glowing colors who would be 
interested in having them produced in Nor- 
way under a licensing arrangement. The 
Association is interested in these colors be- 
cause of their intense day-glowing effect and 
usefulness for screen printing, advertising, 
and similar operations. Samples of screen 
printing with the colors have been submitted, 
and may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

American firms interested in this matter 
are invited to write to Director W. Holst, 
Studieselskapet For Norsk Industri, Munke- 
damsveien 53B, Oslo, Norway. 


U. S. Participation Sought 
To Exploit Patents 


Nederlandsche Metaalgieterijen, N. V., a 
Netherlands manufacturer of centrifugally 
cast, rolled, 1nd hardened bearing bronze 
produced by patented processes, wishes to 
contact American businessmen interested in 
participating in the establishment of a cor- 
poration to exploit the firm’s patents in vari- 
ous countries throughout the world. Specific 
areas of interest for such an operation are 
North America, South America, and Europe 
excluding Spain and France, where the patent 
rights have already been sold. 

An illustrated leaflet describing the ad- 
vantages claimed for the firm’s products is 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department, of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

For complete details concerning the fore- 
going proposal, interested parties are in- 
vited to communicate with Nederlandsche 
Metaalgieterijen, N. V., 77B Herenweg, Heem- 
stede, Netherlands. 


New Hydroelectric 
Project in Australia 


Organizations experienced in the design 
and construction of large hydroelectric 
projects are invited to submit offers to de- 
sign and construct the Guthega Hydro- 
Electric project in the Snowy Mountains 
area, Australia, on a “target estimate” basis. 
Under this plan, the successful contractor 
would be paid the actual cost of works and 
& fixed fee which’ would include design and 
administrative charges, together with in- 
centive provisions. 

The project will include construction of a 
dam 100 feet high and 200 feet long; a tun- 
nel 3 miles long to discharge 1,520 cubic 
feet per second with a total head loss not 
exceeding 30 feet; a surge tank; a pipeline 
about 3,500 feet long from the tunnel to the 
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powerhouse; and a power station with pro- 
vision for the installation of three turbo- 
generators, each of 30,000 kilowatts operating 
under an average net head of about 800 feet, 
as well as provision for the installation of 
associated switch gear, transformers, and 
ancillary equipment. The supply of turbo- 
generators and other electrical equipment is 
not part of the contract. 


pee cag 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
Re mie 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Location of the site is at latitude 36°23’ 
South, and longitude 148°21’ East, in steep 
granitic country at an elevation of 4,300 to 
5,200 feet above sea level which is approxi- 
mately the winter snow line. 

Preliminary information and pertinent 
documents, including general conditions of 
contract, specifications and general plans, 
and bidding conditions, may be obtained, 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agar-Agar: 45. 
Air-Raid Device: 11. 
Alcohol: 34. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 
Animals (Wild): 25 
Automotive Accessories: 60. 
Box Board: 75. 


Leather and Leather Goods: 53, 67. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. 

Machinery and Accessories: 19, 75, 78, 83. 
Magnetic Wires: 55. 

Medicinal Products: 1, 24. 

Metal Products: 3, 45. 

Music Bozes: 46. 


16, 33, 50, 58. 


Chemicals: 82, 83. Novelties: 44. 
Clothing and Accessories: 6, 15, 62, 68, 71, Optical Goods: 47. 
78. Paints and Varnishes: 64. 


Communication Equipment: 26. 

Cutlery: 14, 45. 

Dental Supplies: 32. 

Electrical Supplies: 2, 11, 40, 76. 

Enamelware: 45. 

Fiber (Kapok): 59 

Foodstuffs: 7, 20, 31, 36, 37, 38, 41, 42, 45, 
52, 54, 57, 59, 66, 69, 74. 

Footwear: 8, 67. 

Grain (Wheat): 61 

Hardware: 3. 

Hides and Skins: 5, 9, 10. 


Paper and Paper Products: 78, 79, 80. 
Pharmaceuticals: 82. 

Plastic Products: 18, 28. 

Precision Instruments: 29. 
Prefabricated Building: 13. 

Rugs: 43. 

Seeds: 35. 

Services: 12. 

Sewing Machines: 44. 

Ship’s Stores and Equipment: 63, 73. 
Textiles: 17, 22, 33, 56, 75, 77, 82, 84. 
Tools (Hand and Machine): 27, 30. 


Household Appliances: 81. Toys: 49, 79. 

Insignias: 6. Transmission Belts and Pulleys: 39. 
Iron and Steel: 51, 75. War: 70. 

Jewelers’ Items: 21, 48. Wool: 35. 

Laboratory Goods: 3, 82. Yarns: 56, 82. 
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subject to a charge of £10.10 per set, upon 
written application to the Secretary, Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority, Box 
4900, G. P. O., Sydney, Australia; or the Au- 
thority’s office at No. 1 Regent Street, Picca- 
dilly, London, England. 

Interested contractors must inspect the site 
before submitting an offer, and must be pre- 
pared to provide virtually all staff and labor 
from outside Australia. The project must be 
completed within approximately 2 years from 
the date the contract is made. 

Offers, in Australian currency, written in 
English, and endorsed “Offer for Design and 
Construction of the Guthega Project,” will 
be received until noon, April 16, 1951, by the 
Secretary, Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric 
Authority, 85 O’Riordan Street, Alexandria, 
New South Wales, Australia, and must be 
accompanied by a preliminary deposit of 
A£1,000 (Australian pounds) payable at 
Sydney. 

The Authority reserves the right to reject 
the lowest, or any, bid. 


Australian Trade Group 


Official To Visit U. S. 


The general secretary of the South Austra- 
‘lian Chamber of Manufactures, H. Denis 
Winterbottom, is expected to arrive in the 
United States on February 11, for a stay of 
about 2 weeks, for the purpose of obtaining 
information on organizing trade fairs and 
exhibitions, as he will have a major re- 
sponsibility in organizing the Chamber of 
Manufactures Exhibition to be held in Ade- 
laide in 1952. At the same time, Mr. Winter- 
bottom would like to visit manufacturers’ 
groups and associations in various fields to 
discuss trade matters of mutual interest. 

Mr. Winterbottom’s tentative itinerary in- 
cludes San Francisco, Chicago, and New York 
City. Correspondence may be addressed to 
him c/o the Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 440 Montgomery, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., or 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


La Paz To Install New 
Trolley Bus System 


Bids are invited by the Municipality of 
La Paz, Bolivia, until February 28, 1951, cov- 
ering the establishment and operation of a 
modern trolley bus system to replace the 
streetcar system in the city. Quotations may 
be for all or any one of the following phases 
of the project: 

1. Exclusive sale of material. 

2. Sale, installation, and placing of equip- 
meht in service. 

8. Sale, installation, and development of 
the system. 

Prices of material should be quoted c. i. f., 
Arica, Chile, and it is stated that preference 
will be given to those quoted in bolivianos. 
Further details concerning specifications and 
requirements may be obtained on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Sealed bids, accompanied by a guaranty 
deposit of 100,000 bolivianos, should be ad- 
dressed to the Municipalidad de La Paz, 
Direccién de Servicios Electricos, La Paz, 
Bolivia. 


Tanganyika in Market 
For Corn-Storage Units 


The Tanganyika Government is making 
inquiry concerning the availability of storage 
units for corn similar to those in use in the 
United States, in which corn can be kept for 
periods of 12 months or longer. Also of 
interest are a two-row corn picker and a 
suction pipe feeder. 

American manufacturers of such equip- 
ment, who are interested in this inquiry, are 
invited to furnish full particulars (including, 
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Readers, Please Note 


Import Trade Opportunity No. 11 
(Kurt Muehlstaedt Kiel Kompressor- 
enbau, G. m. b. H., 24 Hopfenstrasse, 
Kiel, Germany, offering air compres- 
sors), appearing on page 6 of the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
15, 1951, has been withdrawn. The 
material listed therein as being on file 
for loan purposes with the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., is 
no longer available. 











in the case of the storage bins, plans, specifi- 
cations, erection instructions, cost, and data 
regarding suitability for combating pest in- 
festation), to the Acting Director of Grain 
Storage, Tanganyika Government, P. O. Box 
142, Moshi, Tanganyika, East Africa. 


New Zealand Rail Official 
Here in Study Tour 


William Featherstone, a representative of 
the New Zealand Government Railways, Me- 
chanical Engineering Branch, at Wellington, 
is visiting the United States for the purpose 
of observing general progress and develop- 
ments in Diesel electric locomotives. Mr. 
Featherstone will remain for a period of 1 
to 3 weeks, spending some time in Chicago 
and New York City. 

Firms desiring to contact him may address 
correspondence c/o Mrs. Fred Nelson, 190 
Hillside Avenue, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Australian Machine Tool 
Producer Seeks U. S. Capital 


An Australian manufacturer of tools, tool 
bits, and tool holders, wishes to interest 
an American firm or individual in investing 
capital in his business for purposes of ex- 
pansion. 

The firm, Lock Tool Co. (Aust.) Pty., Ltd., 
occupies premises with a frontage of 130 
feet and extending 100 feet in depth, and 
its equipment is said to be reasonably mod- 
ern. Owing to insufficient funds, however, 
it is unable to expand to meet a growing 
demand for its products. 

Pamphlets describing the tools manufac- 
tured by the firm are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation by corresponding with William 
T. Lock, Managing Director, Lock Tool Co. 
(Aust.) Pty., Ltd., 820 Nicholson Street, 
Fitzroy, Victoria, Australia. 


U.S. Firms Offered Listing in 
Pakistan Trade Directory 


American importers and exporters inter- 
ested in trade with Pakistan are offered 
a listing free of charge in a trade directory 
being published by the Ansari Publishing 
House, 2 Victoria Chambers, Victoria Road, 
Karachi 3, Pakistan. 

Information required for such a listing 
comprises name, address, and type of busi- 
ness. Firms wishing to be included in the 
directory should send these data direct to 
the publisher. 


Port of Antwerp 
Requires Steel Rails 
Technische Dienst van Het Havenbedrijf 


der Stad Antwerpen, Afd. Havenwerktuigen 
(Technical Services of the Port of Antwerp, 





Port Equipment Division), desires 


quota- 
tions c. i. f. Antwerp in U. S. dollars, coy. 
ering the supply of 1,500 meters of steel] 
rails, in special sections, to weigh 102 kilo- 


grams per meter. A diagram of the type 
of rail desired is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. These rails are required for 
use as track for cranes at the Port of 
Antwerp. 

Offers may be addressed direct to the above 
organization, which is a division of the Ant- 
werp municipal administration, at 40 Tim. 
merwerfstraat, Antwerp, Belgium. 


Radio Receiving Equipment 
For New Zealand 


The Director-General (Stores Division), 
General Post Office, Wellington, New Zealand, 
wishes to receive quotations c. and f. Well- 
ington, covering the supply of one single 
side-band radio receiver and related equip. 
ment, for delivery during the period March 
1952—January 1953. Bids will be accepted 
at the above address until March 15, 1951, 

A copy of the specifications may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Copies are 
also available at the office of the New Zea- 
land Government Trade Commissioner, 134§ 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Italy—-FARMAVIGOR, Casa Italiana 
Specialita’ Farmaceutiche (formerly Dr, 
Spissu & Co.) (manufacturer and importing 
distributor of medicinal specialties), Via 
Luigi Nono 7, Milan, is interested in manu- 
facturing under license hormones, anti- 
biotics, and any new product in the medicinal 
field, or, alternatively, acting as agent for 
American manufacturers of such products. 


2. Italy—Dr. Ing. Ugo Pollice, s. r. lL 
(manufacturer of lighting fixtures), Via 
Pisino 12, Milan, desires to manufacture 


fluorescent bulbs under license, or, alter- 
natively, act as agent for American manu- 
facturer. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Austria—F. & W. Brauneis (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 156 Waehringerstrasse, 
Vienna XVIII, offers to export and seeks agent 
for 100-1,000 pieces monthly of paint and 
other spray guns, welding blowpipes, and 
metal laboratory goods. Complete shipping 
instructions required. 

4. Austria—Neumann Kaerntnerstrasse 
Bekleidungs, A. G. (department store han- 
dling clothing), 8 Rauhensteingasse, Vienna 
I, invites inquiries from American compa- 
nies interested in importing from Austria or 
central Europe. Firm has recently opened 
an export, import, and agency section to 
supplement its department-store activities. 

5. Belgium—Francois'  Bruloot (export 
agent), Kolonielaan 53, Antwerp, offers on 
an outright-sale basis an initial quantity of 
500 natural-color calfskins suitable for up- 
holstery, with regular deliveries subsequently. 
Specifications: Natural vachettes stated to 
be 45-55 square feet, average 50 feet; 1%4- 
14% millimeters thick. Inspection of skins 
available at the tannery. Price information 
and sample cutting of skin available on 4 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Belgium—Indian Caps Van _ Koetsem 
Edw. (manufacturer, exporter), 37 Rue Zirk, 
Antwerp, offers on an outright-sale basis 
uniform caps, and gold and silver hand-made 
embroideries for caps, of different qualities. 
Inspection available at manufacturer’s plant, 
at buyer’s expense. Correspondence if 
French preferred. One sample insigne avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
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Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


7. Belgium—Etablissements G. V. Produits 
Porox (manufacturer), 348-350 Rue de 
Birmingham, Anderlecht-Brussels, has avail- 
able for export preserved and salted meats. 
An assortment of labels (French, Flemish, 
and English) covering firm’s meat products 
available on loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Belgium—Serrien Fréres, N. V. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 245 Rue 
d’Anvers, Niel, offers on an outright-sale 
pasis first- and second-grade shoes and slip- 
pers of leather, felt, and camel hair, up to 
5,000 pairs a day. Correspondence in French 
or Flemish preferred. 

9. Colombia—Julio C. De Castro, Carrera 
30 No. 43-97, Barranquilla, wishes to export 
to interested buyers calfskins of the unborn 
animal, in monthly quantities up to 1,000 
square feet. The following information,was 
submitted by the Colombian firm: Ocean 
freight rates between Barranquilla and New 
York, N. Y., amount to US$1.82 per 100 
pounds of unborn calfskins; each square foot 
of the latter is said to weigh 100 grams net, 
110 grams gross. Packing would be in strong 
and well-sewn figue (agave) bags, properly 
marked in accordance with the buyer’s 
wishes. Shipments would be made in strict 
accordance with samples, although the pat- 
tern of the skins would be different in every 
ease. Price information and set of samples 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Egypt—El Tawil Brothers (tanners and 
leather merchant), 1 Mohamed Aly Square, 
Alexandria, offers on an outright-sale basis 
first-quality Egyptian wpper and sole leather, 
in the following quantities: 20,000 square 
feet rind box upper leather; 10,000 square 
feet suede upper leather; and 10 metric tons 
buffalo sole leather. Independent quality 
inspection can be undertaken by the Near 
East Superintending Co., Ltd., Customs Area, 
Gate 14 (P. O. Box 1115), Alexandria, Egypt, 
whose New York correspondent is Superin- 
tendence Co., Inc., 2 Broadway, Room 201 
Produce Exchange Bldg., New York 4, N. Y. 


Expense and cost of independent quality 
inspection to be borne by American im- 
porter. 


11. England—James V. Eurich, 100-102 
The Broadway, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, has de- 
signed an air-raid-warning radio attachment, 
described as follows: A small electrical unit, 
which, when fitted to a radio set of any 
standard make, will enable the set to be 
switched on and off whenever necessary by 
the local authority. The set would remain 
under the control of the owner, but if ad- 
justed in a given way, the automatic method 
would come into operation. By this method 
it would be possible to communicate with 
(1) the whole country; (2) with specified 
district or districts as required; (3) with cer- 
tain sections of the population only, such 
as wardens and police; (4) with the general 
public in certain sections only. It would 
enable the government to broadcast a warn- 
ing with detailed instructions. The de- 
signer of the device offers to furnish further 
particulars and states that a demonstration 
is also possible, but believes any electrical 
engineer will realize the soundness of the 
principle upon explanation. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

12. England—Saben, Hart & Partners, Ltd. 
(consultant engineers), 4 Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1, offers design and 
drawing services in the fields of aeronautical, 
production, electrical, and mechanical engi- 
heering. 

13. England—Taylor Woodrow (Building 
Exports), Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter 
in association with Arcon Group), 41 Wel- 
beck Street, London, W. 1, offers to export 
Prefabricated buildings suitable for domes- 
tie, commercial, industrial and government 


being 
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use; in addition, buildings and Arcon tropical 
roofs for tropical or temperate climates. Il- 
lustrated catalog containing price informa- 
tion and photostatic pictures and drawings 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. France—P. Fontenille-Ytournel (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), Route de St.-Rémy- 
sur-Durolle, La Monnerie-le-Montel (Puy de 
Dome), offers cutlery for export. 

15. France—Société Franco-Tunisienne de 
Négoce et de Commission, FRATUNECO 
(manufacturer), 13-15, Rue Taitbout, Paris 
9, wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality hand-painted scarves. Shipping in- 
structions requested by firm. 

16. France—Pierre Jules André Leon 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, general 
export agent), 82 Rue Mandron, Bordeaux, 
has available for export large quantities of 
best-quality champagne or white sparkling 
wines, produced by Morgan Pére & Fils. In- 
spection available in producing region, at 
buyer’s expense. Firm prefers direct sales 
but would consider appointing agent. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

17. France—Etablissements Danthony 
(manufacturer), 9 Place Jean-Plotom, St. 
Etienne (Loire), seeks United States market 
for silk beret linings; upholstery fabrics; rib- 
bons for mortuary decorations, lingerie, cor- 
sets, blankets, and slipper bindings; pipings; 
and woven labels. 

18. France—Ets. Maveg (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Rue Violet, Besancon (Doubs), has 
plastic luggage available for export. 

19. France—Ets. Winter (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter), 14-24, Rue Guilhem, 
Paris 11, is interested in exporting Gradel 
automatic woodworking machines. 

20. France—Paul Musso (importer, ex- 
porter), 10 Rue Barla, Nice, desires to export 
olive oil. 

21. France—Ets. Myon et Cie. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Damprichard (Doubs), of- 
fers on an outright-sale basis 5,000—10,000 
chrome, gold- and sliver-plated lighters in 
various shapes and types, of excellent work- 
manship. Quality-inspection facilities fur- 
nished at factory at buyers’ expense. All 
necessary shipping instructions required. 

22. France—TEXTILIS (exporter, manufac- 
turer, commission merchant), 243 bis, 
Grande Rue de la Guillotiére, Lyon (Rhone), 
wishes to export rayon tulles and veilings, 
hair nets with velvet, and lace. 

23. France—Oscar Truschel-Clos de Hoen 
(retailer, exporter, wholesaler), Beblenheim 
(Haut-Rhin), seeks United States market for 
Alsatian wine. 

24. French West Africa—Compagnie 
Commerciale Africane (importer, exporter), 
Rue de Fleurus, B. P. 519, Dakar, offers on an 
outright-sale basis 2 metric tons of stro- 
phantus gratus, specified as grain, roots, and 
leaves. Inspection to be agreed upon with 
purchaser, and samples obtainable from 
Dakar firm. Shipping instructions required. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. French West Africa—-Le Bouedec (trap- 
per, raiser, and exporter of wild animals), 
P. O. Box 84, Bamako, French Sudan, offers 
on an outright-sale basis antelopes, ostriches, 
cranes, 5 chimpanzees, and 50-200 monkeys 
of various types. Delivery from March to 
July 1951. Shipping instructions required. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Germany—Elektro-Apparatebau Fr. W. 
Surholt (manufacturer), 7 Klopstockstrasse, 
Hamburg-Wandsbek, offers on an outright- 
sale basis high-quality loudspeaker telephone 
sets, described as a combined telephone, 
amplifier, and loudspeaker. Literature and 
photographic pamphlet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


27. Germany—Georg Fetzer (export mer- 
chant and buying agent on commission 
basis), 10 Brahmsallee, Hamburg, offers on 
an outright-sale basis high-quality high- 
speed-steel tool-holder bits and drills, hard- 
ened and tempered with ground surface. 

28. Germany—Huenersdorff-Buehrer, Kun- 
ststoff- und Metallwarenfabrik (manufac- 
turer), 6 Eisenbahnstrasse, Ludwigsburg 
Wurttemberg, offers to export and seeks agent 
for finished plastic products of polystyrene 
and polyethylene, made according to speci- 
fications. A partial list of recent products 
designed for the electrotechnical industry 
includes cases for small motors, motor con- 
tacts, anchor-winding brackets, bracket 
halves, automobile accessories, clock cases, 
handles for tools, and small containers. 

29. Germany—Wilh. Ad. Kunket, o. H. G. 
(manufacturer) , 29-31 Lange Strasse, Aschaf- 
fenburg Am Main, Bavaria, has available for 
export and seeks agent for precision measur- 
ing instruments, including gages and testing 
instruments. A complete list of instruments 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Germany—Strehl & Co. (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 43 Maria Louisenstrasse, 
Hamburg, offers on an outright-sale basis 
high-grade precision hand tools. One de- 
tailed list (in German) and illustrated cata- 
log (in English) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31. Germany—Tiptop-Fischwerke Albert 
Holst, o. H. G. (manufacturer), Luebeck- 
Schlutup, offers on an outright-sale basis 
high-grade canned and smoked fish, such 
as fried herrings, Bismarck herrings, roll- 
mops, and other herring preserves. Illus- 
trated leaflets (in German) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Brauch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. Germany—Vita Zahnfabrik H. Rauter, 
O. H. B. (manufacturer), 3 Spitalgasse, 
Saeckingen/Hachrhein, offers to export and 
seeks agent for artificial teeth and dental 
ceramic materials for crowns and facings. 
Catalogs and illustrated literature (German 
and English) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

33. India—The Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), Post Box No. 
1039, Delhi, offers on an outright-sale basis 
the following types of cotton textiles: (1) 
Turkish towels, bleached or dyed, ends 
hemmed or fringed as desired, 35,000 dozens 
a month; (2) gray pebble-weave furnishing 
material, suitable for printing and dyeing, 
width 51 inches, 100,000 yards a month; (3) 
gray calicoes, suitable for printing, bleaching, 
dyeing, and manufacturing bags for packing 
flour, sugar, cheese, and meat—loom-state, 
calendered or uncalendered, 2,000,000—3,000,- 
000 yards a month. Inspection available by 
Superintendence Co. or other recognized in- 
specting body, expenses payable by buyer or 
seller according to terms of contract. Cur- 
rent price quotations will be furnished by 
Indian firm, but recent price quotations may 
be obtained for the gray:calicoes and pebble- 
weave material (items 2 and 3) from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
When requesting price information, please 
specify item desired. 

34. India—K. C. P., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
sugar), Sugar Factory, Vuyyuru, Kistna Dis- 
trict, offers to export a monthly production 
of approximately 200 long tons of 95 percent 
ethyl alcohol. Firm also expressed a desire 
for information on current prices in the 
United States for this type of alcohol. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 








35. Iran—H. S. A. Ghassemieh & Sons (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, agent), Export 
Department, Seray Cheetsaz, Room 14-16, 
Tehran, is interested in exporting to the 
United States 100 tons of wool (autumn pro- 
duction), cumin seeds, and oilseeds. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the export 
department. 

36. Italy—Compagnia Italiana Commercio 
Estero (importer and exporter), Via Palestro 
16, Genoa, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality cream of tartar, 99.5 percent 
pure. Inspection before shipment can be ar- 
ranged by purchaser’s representative. It is 
suggested that potential United States buyers 
give pertinent instructions as to packing, 
shipments, and import requirements. 

37. Italy—Oleificio Jacassi (exporter and 
refiner of olive oil), Via S. Lazzaro 3, Im- 
peria, has available for export and seeks 
agent for first-quality olive oil, in monthly 
quantities of 15,000 cases, 12 gallons each. 
Samples furnished by Italian firm withcut 
cost upon request. 

38. Italy—L’Olearia (refiner and exporter 
of olive oil), Via S. Lazzaro 3, Imperia, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
olive oil, available in monthly quantities of 
20,000—30,000 cases. Specifications: Cases of 
12 cans, 1 gallon each; 24 cans, % gallon 
each; 48 cans, %4 gallon each; 95 cans, 4% 
gallon each. Samples furnished by Italian 
firm without cost upon request. 

39. Italy—Cinghie Magaldi (manufacturer, 
exporter), Casella Postale 149, Salerno, has 
available for export superior quality tanned 
leather and chrome-plated transmission belts 
and pulleys for various industries, in dif- 
ferent dimensions, thickness, and horsepower. 
Firm indicates that belts were on display at 
the Chicago Trade Fair. Agents are desired in 
several sections of the United States, but pur- 
chases can be made on an outright sale basis. 

40. Italy—Dr. Ing. Ugo Pollice, s. r. 1. (man- 
ufacturer), Via Pisino 12, Milan, offers to 
export and seeks agent for lighting firtures. 
Monthly production, 3,000 units; stocks, 4,000 
units. Independent inspection available at 
buyer’s expense. Firm desires agents in New 
York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston, and 
New Orleans. Photographs, price informa- 
tion, and illustrated catalog (in Italian) 
available on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

41, Italy—Giovanni Ravaccia (manufac- 
turer), Canelli (Asti Province), desires to 
contact United States and Hawaiian firms 
and seeks United States agent for high- 
quality nougat, chocolate, caramel, and ice- 
cream pastes. Descriptive leaflet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Italy—Societa’ Anonima Italiana Raf- 
finazione Olii—SAIRO (refiner and exporter 
of olive oil), Via S. Lazarro 2, Imperia (Porto 
Maurizio), desires to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality olive oil, 20 tons daily. Sam- 
ples furnished by Italian firm or, if desired, 
inspection available before shipment at ex- 
pense of buyer. 

43. Italy—-SAMIT, Societa’ Anonima Mani- 
fattura Italiana Tappeti (manufacturer), Via 
G. Gonzaga 6, Milan, is interested in ex- 
porting to the United States imitation ori- 
ental rugs, having designs similar to originals. 

44. Japan—Mitsumori Trading Co., Inc. 
(importer, exporter), 210 Hongocho 3-chome, 
Central Ward, Yokohama, seeks United States 
market for the following Japanese products: 
(1) Sewing machine heads. HA-1 type, 
equipped with reverse device (sews backwards 
and forwards), notch regulator, semiauto- 
matic thread winder, round vertical bobbin; 
(2) zig-zag sewing machines for stitching, 
monograming, edging, blind stitching, and 
embroidering, without using attachments; 
(3) magic bozes, suitable for sale in variety 
or chain stores. Price information on the 
sewing machine heads (item 1) may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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45. Japan—Mizutani & Co., Ltd. (importer 
and exporter of general merchandise), Su- 
mitomo Building, Nishidotombori 1-chome, 
Nishi-ku, Osaka, seeks United States market 
for agar-agar, cutlery, brush ware, dried 
mushrooms, enameled ware, loofah (sponge 
gourd), nails, and wire netting. 

46. Japan—Nishimoto Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), No. 14, 3-chome Kai- 
gandori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, wishes to contact 
reliable prospective New York buyers of 
music bores complete, or instrument without 
box. Catalog and prices obtainable by air- 
mail from Japanese firm on request. 

47. Japan—Orient Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Izumo Bldg., 8-chome, 
Ginza, Tokyo, seeks United States market 
for optical goods, including binoculars, opera 
glasses, microscopes, and telescopes. 

48. Japan—Sanyo Co., Inc. (exporters), 
UVeroku Building, 34, 7-chome, Uehonmachi, 
Tennoji-ku, Osaka, is interested in contact- 
ing importers of pearls. 

49. Japan—Tonan Merchandise, Inc. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer of toys 
and sundry goods), 1 Asakusa-Kuramae, 
Taito-ku, Tokyo (head office) ; 622 Minamito- 
ney Ama, Toyonaka-shi, Osaka (branch of- 
fice), desires to contact distributors handling 
all types of toys and sundry goods of any 
description. 

50. Netherlands—N. V. Brouwerij d’Oran- 
jeboom (brewery), 2-28 Oranjeboomstraat, 
Rotterdam, offers to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality beer and stout. 

51. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
Haes (export merchant), 25 Pellenaerstraat, 
The Hague, offers on an outright-sale basis 
iron and Bessemer-steel sheets, plates, bars, 
sections, billets, blooms, and pipes, according 
to customary commercial specifications or 
customer’s requirements. The products 
offered come from Belgian iron and steel 
mills, and firm states it has adequate access 
to Belgian iron and steel sources. Potential 
United States buyers requested to state re- 
quirements, especially dimensions required. 

52. Netherlands—C. V. Johan Sterk (ex- 
port merchant), 30-32 Loggerstraat, Ymui- 
den, has available for export and seeks agent 
for first-quality fresh, frozen, salted, smoked, 
and canned fish, particularly frozen soles, 
salted mackerel, smoked herring, and salted 
herring. The smoked and salted herrings are 
inspected by the Netherlands authorities 
upon export. 

53. Portugal—Estabelecimentos Joao Alves 
De Matos, Lda. (export representative), Rua 
dos Fanqueiros, 277—1° e 3°, Lisbon, offers to 
export first-quality tanned leather, suitable 
for shoe soles, approximately 20,000 kilo- 
grams monthly. Soles can be regularly sup- 
plied in accordance with samples, in thick- 
nesses ranging from 4 to 8 millimeters. 
Quality inspection by Junta Nacional das 
Produtos Pecuarios (National Livestock 
Products Board). Firm would appreciate 
any shipping instructions concerning re- 
quirements, as it has had no experience in 
exporting to the United States. Sample cut- 
ting of sole leather available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

54. Portugal—Stetten & Cia., Lda. (ex- 
porter and selling agent), Rua da Madalena, 
119-2°-Esq., Lisbon, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for all qualities of coffee and 
cacao from Angola, Cape Verde Islands, and 
S. Tome. Quality controlled by Portuguese 
Government organization, 

55. Sweden—Dahréntrid (manufacturer), 
Essunga (about 8 Swedish miles from Géte- 
borg), has available for export and seeks 
agent for 30 to 100 tons of first-class mag- 
netic wires, 0.15 to 2 mm. in diameter, of 
Swedish manufacture. 

56. Sweden—Gé6teborgs Viaveri AB (manu- 
facturer), 2 A, Generalsgatan, Géteborg, has 
available for export and seeks agent for ap- 
proximately 6,000 kg. of worsted yarn, 86 
percent worsted, 2/34, 56’s quality, 14 per- 
cent rayon; and 12,000 meters of worsted 
fabrics, gabardines manufactured of 86 per- 





cent worsted and 14 percent rayon, worsteq 
56’s quality, width, 140 cm., weight, 0.429 
kg. met. Samples and prices for yarns anq 
fabrics, as specified, available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

57. Union of South Africa—Food Yeast 
Development Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer 
of food yeast), 323 Pine Street, Durban, 
seeks United States market for 25 tons of 
food yeast, and is particularly anxious to 
contact a single buyer in a position to handle 
this amount. Descriptive literature (with 
English translation), containing analysis 
and suggestions for using this product, ang 
a 1-pound sample can available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


58. France—MM. Pasquier-Desvignes (ex. 
porter, wholesaler), Domaine du Marquisat, 
Saint-Lager (Rh6ne), seeks agents in al] 
areas of the United States, excluding San 
Francisco, for burgundy and beaujolais 
wines. 

59. India (South)—Wilson & Co., Post Box 
No. 15, Kottayam, Travancore-Cochin State, 
desires to appoint an agent in the United 
States for the sale of black tea and kapok 
fiber. 


Export Opportunities 


60. Denmark—Chr. Petersen (importing 
distributor), Haderslevgade 26, Copenhagen 
V, wishes purchase quotations for 1,000 to 
2,000 automobile tires for passenger cars, 
sizes 600 x 16, 650 x 16, 700 x 16, and 750 x 16, 

61. Ecuador—Harinas del Ecuador, C. A 
(flour mill), Vélez 129, Guayaquil, is in the 
market for 40,000 metric tons annually of 
wheat, preferably Kansas wheat. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

62. Germany—wWilhelm Schwefler, Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm-Str. 90, Berlin-Tempelhof, de- 
sires to contact firms manufacturing 
protective clothing against electricity and 
radioactive rays. 

63. Israel—Shoham Sherutey Hayam, Ltd. 
(managing agents for Israeli shipping com- 
panies), 7 Kingsway, Haifa, is interested in 
receiving catalogs, directories and price lists 
from manufacturers and suppliers of all 
types of ship’s stores and equipment used 
by merchant and passenger vessels. 

64. Italy—Ditta Raffaele Giordani (manu- 
facturer), 52 Via Nicolo dell’Arca, Bologna, 
wishes purchase quotations for varnishes. 

65. Italy—Spugnificio Mediterraneo (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), 5 Via Milazzo, 
Bologna, is interested in receiving purchase 
quotations for chamois and similar articles, 
suitable for domestic and industrial use. 

66. Japan—tTaisei Trading Co., Inc. (ex- 
porter and importer), 114 Kokashita, Kitan- 
agasa-Dori 4-Chome, Kobe, desires to contact 
reliable exporters of all types of provisions, 
including canned, preserved and other pack- 
ings of cacao, coffee, butter, cheese, raisins, 
jams, dried apples, candies, chocolate, chew- 
ing gum; wheat flour, and refined sugar. 

67. Luxembourg—Mondia S. A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion merchant), 12 Rue Poincaré, Luxem- 
bourg, is interested in purchasing leather 
shoes for men and women. Correspondence 
in French and German preferred. 

68. Lurembourg—U nion Internationale 
des Textiles (importer, exporter, agent), 12 
Rue Poincaré, Luxembourg, desires purchase 
quotations and seeks agent for men’s and 
women’s clothing. 

69. Netherlands—W. P. Van Driel & Zonen 
(importer, agent), 22 Wijersstraat, Amers- 
foorth, wishes to contact exporting firm oF 
manufacturer in a position to offer egg 
powder, egg-yolk powder, and white of egg 
in crystal form. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExPORT DUTIES ON COTTON INCREASED 


The export duty on cotton shipped from 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has been changed 
from a 10 percent ad valorem to the follow- 
ing scale of duties: £E5 per kantar on Sakel 
varieties; £E4.250 per kantar on American 
Irrigated variety; £E3.5 per kantar on Ameri- 
can Raingrown variety; and £E2 per kantar 
on all other varieties. 

[One kantar=99.05 pounds; 
U. S. currency. | 


£E1 — $2.87, 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE ON EXCHANGE 
OF COMMODITIES EFFECTIVE 


Agreement has been reached between Aus- 
tria and France covering trade during the 
period November 10, 1950, to November 10, 
1951, according to the Austrian Chamber of 
Commerce publication, Internationale Wirt- 
schaft of December 23, 1950. 

Trade arrangements under this agreement 
are based on the OEEC-sponsored program 
for liberalization of trade among participat- 
ing countries. 

In addition to goods on the “free list,’ 
Austria is to export to France and Algeria 
among other goods the following items: Glass 
jewelry, various textiles, leather and rubber 
shoes, special steels and other metal products, 
various machinery, motorcycles and parts, 
Diesel tractors, and chemicals. Austrian ex- 
ports to French North Africa, except Algeria, 
and to other French oversea territories are to 
consist mainly of lumber products, paper, 
matches, textiles, and machinery. 

The principal quota goods which France 
will supply to Austria are to consist of rub- 
ber products, chemicals, textiles, ceramics, 
nonferrous semimanufactures, automobiles, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, sardines, 
vegetables, fruit, and other agricultural 
products. 

Provisions have been made for the granting 
of additional import and foreign-exchange 
licenses up to a maximum of 40,000,000 


French francs on each side for participation 
in fairs. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA SIGNED 


An agreement extending through October 
31, 1951, the Austrian-Czechoslovak trade 
and payments agreement of October 28, 1948, 
was signed on December 9, 1950, according to 
the Austrian Chamber of Commerce publi- 
cation Internationale Wirtschaft of Decem- 
ber 23, 1950. 

The new agreement calls for the exporta- 
tion of $29,000,000 worth of Austrian goods, 
and Czechoslovakia will export $26,000,000 
worth of goods, states a dispatch from 
Vienna. The Austrian balance of $3,000,000 
will be used to defray transit freight costs 
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on shipments of Polish coal to Austria. 
Compensation transactions will be elimi- 
nated. 

Among the items Austria is to export to 
Czechoslovakia are the following (in thou- 
sands of dollars): Apples, 120; chalk, 120; 
magnesite, 500; staves, 150; umbrella parts, 
120; textiles, 240, “Klingerit,” 100; water- 
level meters, 120; pig iron, 500; steel and steel 
goods, 11,000; tools, 150; scythes and sickles, 
200; sinter iron and hard-metal products, 
300; miscellaneous iron and metal products, 
300; valves and armatures, 540; metalwork- 
ing machinery, 500; various industrial equip- 
ment, 800; cranes, 1,500; cable cars, 400; ball 
bearings, 1,000; Diesel locomotives, 160; turn- 
tables for locomotives, 200; electrical equip- 
ment, 1,845; fine mechanics and optics, 200; 
chemicals, 435; books and periodicals, 150. 

Exports from Czechoslovakia to Austria 
are to include 22,500 metric tons of sugar 
and various other agricultural products; and 
the following commodities (in thousands of 
dollars): bed feathers, 200; solid fuel, 8,500; 
textiles, 980; various rubber products, 115; 
various glass products, 300; refractories, 160; 
wall and floor boards, 400; industrial ce- 
ramics, 190; steel and steel products, 800; 
various metal wares, 260; machinery and 
parts, 1,880; automotive vehicles and parts, 
1,140; various chemicals; books and periodi- 
cals, 100. 


Azores 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port TAX ESTABLISHED ON EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 


A port tax of 1 percent ad valorem was 
established on all imports and exports pass- 
ing through the port of Ponta Delgada, 
Azores, by decree No. 38.022, published in the 
Diario do Governo of November 1, 1950, and 
effective immediately, states a report from 
the U. S. Consulate at Ponta Delgada. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE RESERVES DECLINE IN LAST 
QUARTER OF 1950 


Canada’s official holdings of gold and 
United States dollars totaled $1,742,000,000 
on December 31, 1950. The comparable fig- 
ure for September 30, 1950, was $1,790,000,- 
000; for October 31, $1,827,000,000; and for 
November 30, $1,787,000,000. At the end of 
1949 the figure was $1,117,000,000. 

Although the official reserves declined by 
$48,000,000 in the 3 months since the Cana- 
dian dollar was unpegged, spokesmen for 
the Bank of Canada have stated that the 
decrease was “nothing to worry about.” 
They said that the decline could have been 
caused by any, or all, of the following 
factors: 

1. End-of-the-year purchases by Canadian 
importers of United States dollars to pay 
their suppliers in the United States. It is 
probable that some Canadians withheld pay- 








ment of United States debts during the late 
summer and early fall in anticipation of a 
better exchange rate. The elimination of 
Canadian import controls as of January 2 
may also have resulted in an increased de- 
mand for United States dollars. 

2. United States-owned Canadian compa- 
nies may have purchased dollars for the pur- 
pose of distributing annual dividends to 
their shareholders and parent companies in 
the United States. 

3. United States speculators may have dis- 
posed of some of the “hot money” that 
flowed into Canada in the 3 months preced- 
ing the unpegging operation on September 
30. There has been some indication in the 
past few weeks that these funds were be- 
ginning to trickle out of Canada, but it is 
apparent that the movement has not been 
large. However, the net inflow of United 
States capital tended to taper off during 
October and November. 

It is also probable that some of the de- 
cline is the result of:an increase in the in- 
ventory of United States dollars held by 
the commerciml banks. The relaxation in 
exchange control regulations as applied to 
Canadian tourists visiting the United States 
has, no doubt, also resulted in an increase 
in the outflow of United States dollars.— 
U. S. Embassy, Ottawa, Jan. 5, 1951. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER 1950 


During the closing months of 1950, the 
hope that import restrictions would be re- 
laxed on American imports was dampened 
by the position taken by the Ceylon delega- 
tion at the Torquay GATT negotiations that 
Ceylon will determine its dollar import con- 
trols without necessarily abiding by the ad- 
vice of the International Monetary Fund. 
Press dispatches of January 1951, however, 
report that Ceylon has liberalized import 
restrictions with respect to both dollar and 
sterling countries. Up to December 1, the 
net earnings of United States dollars in 
1950 were over $55,000,000, while Ceylon had 
during the same 11l-month period a positive 
over-all merchandise trade balance of more 
than 312,000,000 rupees. Two Central Bank 
loans totaling 90,000,000 rupees were fully 
subscribed on November 22, and substan- 
tial foreign-exchange holdings were reported 
converted into rupees by local holders. 
There was renewed confidence in Ceylon’s 
business future and continued rumors of 
the upward revaluation of the rupee (rupee= 
approximately US$0.21). 

A trade agreement with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, which provides for the 
exchange of German manufactures for Cey- 
lon’s tea, rubber, and other agricultural 
products, was presented to Parliament for 
approval. Negotiations for a trade agreement 
with France were conducted in London. 

Rubber prices were extremely sensitive to 
Korean developments. The announcement 
that the United States Government had 
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taken over the importation of rubber appears 
thus far to have stabilized the market. 

During the first tea sale in January, prices 
were firmer, following an easing off during 
December sales. Participation in the London 
tea auctions is still under consideration, but 
it is expected that no tea will be shipped 
for such sales before April 1, 1951, and then 
only up to a miximum of 100,000,000 pounds. 
Coconut-oil and copra prices were progres- 
sively higher during December, but the price 
of dried coconut fell below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

It is reported in the press that the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon will build up reserve stocks of 
rice, wheat, flour, tires, and gasoline products 
as an emergency precautionary measure. A 
severe drought during the postplanting sea- 
son may increase requirements of imported 
flour and rice, since as much as 30 percent 
of the rice crop may have been lost. 

About 15 tea and rubber estates have 
changed hands in recent months, and many 
important properties are on the market. 
This does not refiect a flight of capital but 
rather an opportunity to realize capital 
gains at the current high level of prices for 
plantation products. 

In 1949 the UNO Statistical Office estimated 
the average per capita income in Ceylon at 
$67. 

For the third consecutive month, the cost- 
of-living index reflected a decrease. The in- 
dex was 273 in December on a prewar base 
after a decline of 4 points. The decline was 
partially due to the increased Government 
rice subsidy. 

Before departing for the London Common- 
wealth Conference, Prime Minister Senana- 
yake, in a message on the state of the nation, 
emphasized the completion of the hydroelec- 
tric plant at Laksapana, the establishment 
of a cement factory, and the inception of the 
Colombo Plan as among the highlights of 
1950. Wide attention has also*een given to 
the Point 4 agreement signed with the United 
States, under which $100,000 will be avail- 
able to Ceylon during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, for technical assistance. 

Although 14 of Ceylon’s 17 State industries 
were operated at a loss in 1949, the Govern- 
ment is proceeding with plans for new in- 
dustrial construction, including a cotton- 
textile mill with an annual capacity of 14,- 
000,000 yards.—U. S. Emspassy, COLOMBO, JAN. 
5, 1951. 


Chile 


Masor CHANGE IN EXCHANGE CONTROL 
HIGHLIGHTS DEVELOPMENT IN DECEMBER 


The Chilean National Foreign Trade 
Council (Condecor) announced early in 
December a major revision in the exchange- 
control system. In the future imports will 
be divided into four major categories: A-1, 
merchandise that may henceforth be im- 
ported without restriction as to quantity, and 
not subject to prior import permit, with ex- 
change at the free-market rate; A-2, mer- 
chandise that may be imported without liml- 
tation as to quantity, with exchange at one 
or more preferential rates; B-1, commodities 
that may be imported with exchange at the 
free-market rate, but are controlled as to 
volume; and B-2, commodities that may be 
imported at one or more preferential rates 
but are controlled as to volume. 

Among the items in the A-1 import cate- 
gory are part of those formerly on the “gold 
law list” and miscellaneous commodities for- 
merly importable at the 60-peso-per-dollar 
rate, including some 40 minerals and metals; 
several forestry, agricultural, and animal- 
industry products; several textile products; 
and a variety of chemicals, machinery, appa- 
ratus, and manufactured items. 

Category A-1 exports, proceeds of which 
are to be liquidated in the free market, in- 
clude minerals and concentrates exported by 
small- and medium-sized mining companies, 
petroleum, and some 50 agricultural and 75 
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industrial and fishing-industry products. 
These items were formerly exportable at the 
60-peso rate or were subject to the “mixing 
system,” which required the sale of varying 
portions of exchange receipts at the 60-peso 
and 31-peso rates. It is possible that the 
mixing system may be continued, although 
no definite statement concerning this matter 
has been made. 

In addition to exchange receipts from A-1 
exports, exchange from freights, insurance, 
commissions, tourist funds, and salaries paid 
in dollars may also be sold in the free market 
to commercial banks. The commercial banks 
began operations in the free market on 
December 19, quoting the dollar at 75 (buy- 
ing), from which point it declined to about 
72.5 by the end of the month. Curb-exchange 
dealers followed this rate. 

Category A-2 imports are mostly items for- 
merly importable at the 50-peso rate but also 
include a few items formerly importable at 
the 31-, 43-, and 60-peso rates. B~—1 imports 
include a variety of items which were for- 
merly importable at the 60-peso rate or under 
special compensation agreements. B-2 im- 
ports include principally items formerly im- 
portable at the 31- and 43-peso rates, as well 
as several formerly importable at the 50- and 
60-peso rates. 

No announcement has yet been made as to 
the preferential rates that will be applied 
to commodities in categories A-2 and B-2. 
According to press reports of January 12, the 
rates of 31, 50, and 60 pesos will be applied 
to commodities in categories A-2 and B-2. 

Imports of so-called luxury products will 
continue under the gold law, No. 9270, but 
the gold-law list has been substantially mod- 
ified. Decree No. 1548 of December 22, 1950, 
published January 4, 1951, adds to the gold- 
law list (Decree 892 of July 18, 1950) passen- 
ger automobiles and station wagons with an 
f. o. b. cost of less than $1,500, and a list of 
20 automobile accessories. (For earlier an- 
nouncement of Decree No. 892 see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 11, 1950.) 

Import permits in general have been ex- 
tended from December 31, 1950, to February 
28, 1951. 

Copper, iron, nitrate, and iodine export 
procedures have not been modified. Because 
of the increasing demand abroad for copper 
and nitrate, the Condecor announced that 
the 1951 estimate of exchange receipts would 
be about $325,000,000, an increase of roughly 
one-third over 1950. 

The special procedures for wine exports at 
the 90-peso rate and for imports of so-called 
“sumptuary” products at 100 pesos per dol- 
lar will continue. Export quotas have been 
established for the calendar year 1951 for 
sheep wool (5,000 metric tons), quillay 
(1,000 tons), casings (500 tons), and various 
kinds of timber, among other agricultural 
and forestry products. 

Chilean exports during the first 11 months 
of 1950 amounted to 1,189,000,000 gold pesos, 
compared with 1,282,000,000 pesos during the 
corresponding period of 1949. These figures 
do not include exports of gold, amounting to 
37,000,000 pesos during the January-Novem- 
ber period of 1950 and 46,000,000 during 
the like period of 1949 (1 gold peso= 
US$0.20597). Total imports of 1,021,000,000 
pesos during the 1950 period compared with 
1,285,000,000 during the like period of 1949. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The Chilean national budget of receipts 
and expenditures during 1951, estimated at 
23,259,000,000 pesos, was published December 
30 as law 9857. It represents an increase of 
48.9 percent over the original budget law 
for 1950. 

The law provides that the surcharge on 
import duties and similar taxes, levied in 
gold pesos but payable in current paper pesos, 
will be 1,550 percent during the first half of 
1951 for merchandise imported at the free- 
exchange rate (i. e., in categories A-1 and 
B-1) and for merchandise on the gold-law 
list. For tax purposes, the value of such 





imports will be determined on an exchange 
rate of 80 pesos per dollar Uuring the first 
half of 1951. 

The volume of currency issued by the Cen- 
tral Bank rose about 789,000,000 pesos in 
December to a total of 7,047,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 5,744,000,000 at the end of 
1949. The December 1950 currency rise was 
due to an increase of almost 300,000,000 in 
Central Bank loans to the public and the 
purchase by the Central Bank of 500,000,000 
pesos of fiscal bonds issued to meet the cur. 
rent deficit. 

Harvests for 1950-51 are expected to be 
about 12 percent higher than in 1949-50, 
Weather conditions have been fair. There 
has been no repetition of last year’s serious 
drought, but rains adversely affected certain 
crops. Fruit crops may be slightly below 
normal in quantity and quality. 

Copper production in December was 
slightly higher than in November, but no 
important improvement in output is antici- 
pated until the sulfide plant of Chile's larg- 
est producer is placed in operation, prob- 
ably late in 1951. Nitrate production con- 
tinued above normal, possibly even exceeding 
the 1950 peak in November. The price of 
nitrate was raised $2 per metric ton early 
in January. 

A leveling off of the downswing in busi- 
ness was evident in December even though 
Christmas sales were believed to be smaller 
in volume than in 1949. The Government 
intensified its campaign against price-control 
evasions. Larger seasonal supplies of food- 
stuffs in November stopped the sharp upward 
trend in the cost of living. Nevertheless, the 
higher price levels motivated tentative ap- 
proval of minimum salary increases of 3,800 
pesos to 4,670 pesos per month for Santiago 
white-collar employees. Most of the labor 
difficulties which broke out in mid-Decem- 
ber, principally in public services in Santiago, 
were settled before Christmas.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, SANTIAGO, JAN. 5, 1951. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


VALIDITY PERIOD OF RECENT EXCHANGE 
CERTIFICATES EXTENDED 


The validity period of all exchange certifi- 
cates issued between October 16 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, inclusive, has been extended for 
15 days by Resolution No. 70 of the Colom- 
bian Office of Exchange Control, approved by 
Executive Decree No. 3686 of December 15, 
according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy at Bogota. The principal 
reason for this extension was the fact that 
the Securities Exchange (Bolsa de Bogota), 
on which the instruments in question are 
negotiated, was closed from December 16, 
1950, to January 8, 1951. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 30, 1950, for regulations affecting valid- 
ity period of exchange certificates.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: IMPORT 
DUTIES AND CONSUMPTION TAXES RE- 
DUCED 


The Colombian customs tariff of July 1950 
has been amended by modification of the 
nomenclature of light petroleum distillates 
(gasoline, kerosene, tractorene, etc.), reduc- 
tion of the import duties on these products 
and on fuel oil, and reduction of the con- 
sumption tax on gasoline of over-80-octane 
content. These changes were authorized by 
Executive Decree No. 3669, dated December 
14, 1950, and promulgated in the Diario Of- 
icial of December 22, according to a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy at 
Bogota. 

The decree amends tariff item No. 206 to 
read as follows: 
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Description 


Petroleum, oils obtained from the distillation of hydrocarbonaceous pitch, 


lignite, peat, schists, etc.: 
(A) Crude petroleum 


Duty in +Ad valorem 
Dutiable wnit pesos duty 


Free 
(B) Others: . 

(1) Light petroleum distillates (benzine, naphtha, gasoline, etc.): 
(a) Benzine, naphtha, and gasoline of 80 octane or les®_- Hectoliter < 0. 87 
(b) Of over 80 octane ” ispihhidine we > seen ees ‘ 1. 90 

(2) Refined petroleum for lighting (kerosene) and tractorene (mixture _.-.do_.......---- . 87 

of kerosene and gasoline for tractors). 

(3) Other petroleum distillates: 
(a) Oils of vaseline or of paraffin Kilogram... - .12 6 percent. 
(b) Lubricating oils | “ee ? . 06 Do. 
(c) Fuel oils (fuel oils, gas oils, AC PM, etc.) Free 
(d) All others ‘at J 


In the original tariff schedule, all light 


petroleum distillates (item 206-b-1) were 
dutiable at 0.02 peso per liter (equal to 2 
pesos per hectoliter); kerosene (item 206— 
b-2) was dutiable at 0.05 peso per liter (or 5 
pesos per hectoliter); and fuel oils (item 
206—-b-3-—c) were dutiable at 0.01 peso per 
gross kilogram plus 6 percent ad valorem. 
Thus it may be seen that substantial reduc- 
tions have been made in the duty rates on 
these products. 

Furthermore, article 2 of decree No. 3669 
establishes a consumption tax on gasoline of 
over 80 octane (item 206—-B-1-b) of 0.02 peso 
per bottle of 75 centiliters, compared with 
the consumption tax on other light petro- 
leum distillates of 0.03 peso per bottle. 


ADVANCE-QUOTA LICENSING AUTHORIZED 
FOR IMPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RAW MATE- 
RIALS 


Advance-quota import licensing of raw ma- 
terials by Colombian industries equal to 20 
percent of basic industrial quotas has been 
authorized by regulation No. 60, dated De- 
cember 13, 1950, of the Colombian Office of 
Exchange Control, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. 

Unless provided for by further exchange 
allocations for industry, the exchange li- 
censes authorizing remittances in payment 
of these imports may not be approved until 
after March 1, 1951. Also, advance-quota 
licenses which may already have been 
granted to some industries will be charged 
against the 20 percent established by this 
regulation. Further, a guaranty deposit of 15 
percent of the value of each license will be 
required to be paid into the Stabilization 
Fund. 

This regulation is an example of the cur- 
rent policy of the Office of Exchange Control 
of encouraging the immediate importation 
of materials and merchandise which may 
soon be difficult to obtain as a result of the 
Korean conflict and ever-increasing United 
States export controls. The provisions of 
this regulation could increase imports dur- 
ing the next few months by a maximum of 
$28,000,000, inasmuch as current basic in- 
dustrial exchange quotas total approximately 
$140,000,000. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT PLANS To FIGHT INFLATION 


Activity related to increased Government 
controls characterized the Costa Rican 
economy during December 1950. Ready for 
publication when considered necessary by the 
Administration is a list of prices and profit 
margins on all imported articles dictated by 
the Finance Ministry. Despite a previous 
announcement that prices on internally pro- 
duced articles would be left uncontrolled 
(with the exception of short-supply and 
monopoly items), continued increases on 
daily staples and other goods have caused 
the Administration to warn of price con- 
trol in this field also. To round out control 
on prices of imports, the Law for Economic 
Defense was amended to include articles in 
the third and fourth import categories. 

Pressure on commercial-bank credit fa- 
cilities continued, loans reaching 193,600,000 
colones, the highest in Costa Rican banking 
history. The increase is based primarily 
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= £4 .01 6 percent. 
on the financing of the coffee crop but also 
on other agricultural and commercial re- 
quests, as well as the customary increased 
demand for bank credit at the end of the 
year. 

The wholesale prices and cost-of-living 
indexes rose during the month. The Govern- 
ment designated special tax collectors to op- 
erate on a contingency basis for the gathering 
of overdue taxes. The board to substitute 
an income tax for the unpopular 10 percent 
tax on capital has not met, according to the 
press. 

Christmas purchases were, as expected, 
higher than in any previous year. The Gov- 
ernment assisted the rush for consumer goods 
by paying monthly wages of Government 
employees in time for Christmas shopping. 
The colon averaged 8.74-8.83 to the United 
States dollar, buying and selling. Few fluc- 
tuations were noted, principally because of 
the inflow of dollars brought in by tourists 
from Panama and Venezuela and by per- 
sons residing abroad who returned home for 
the year-end festivities. 


LABOR 


New salary increases ranging between 5 
and 40 percent and averaging about 15 per- 
cent became effective on December 1. Never- 
theless, some labor unrest marked the pe- 
riod. The SALA (a TACA affiliate) airplane- 
repair workers went on strike on December 
16 and were still out at the end of the year. 
Pressure was brought on tailors and shoe- 
makers by so-called “independent” syndi- 
cates, which are Communist-dominated, 
seeking collective labor contracts. Not in- 
cluded among the general increases, the 
workers of the power and light company 
serving the San Jose areas, served notice of 
an intended collective resignation, rather 
than risk an illegal strike. Increases in 
salaries for these workers were not pre- 
scribed by the National Wage Council be- 
cause of pending negotiations between the 
American-controlled firm and the National 
Electric Board. The Legislature passed in 
third reading a bill providing for progressive 
increases in teachers’ salaries for the next 
5 years. 

FINANCE 


Accompanying the Administration’s drive 
to improve the country’s financial credit 
rating through a general debt-payment pro- 
gram, several steps have been taken to ra- 
tionalize the internal fiscal administration. 
A powerful Comptroller General’s Office has 
been created; specific budgets designated for 
all Government operations depending on a 
central treasury have been instituted; and 
tax and revenue collections have been slated 
for coordination or centralization. While 
specific funds have been budgeted for pay- 
ment on the Export-Import Bank loan, it is 
believed that general funds voted for Costa 
Rica’s obligations abroad will find amounts 
designated for the lend-lease account and 
payments to various international organiza- 
tions to which Costa Rica subscribes. Rumors 
continue that Costa Rica will make some 
payment on its nongovernmental external 
bonded debt. 

Final action was still pending on a num- 
ber of proposed trade treaties, among them 
a Canadian-Costa Rican modus vivendi, as 
well as inquiries by the Netherlands and 
Italian authorities concerning similar agree- 
ments. Significant appears to be a press 
statement from the Finance Minister that 


any agreement with Italy should be ne- 
gotiated within a GATT-type framework. 


AGRICULTURAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY PROMOTED 


During 1950, 18,000,000 colones was lent by 
the Rural Credit Councils operating under 
the aegis of the National Bank. A 13,000,- 
000-colon increase has been approved for 
1951 for this activity. Agricultural self- 
sufficiency is urged by the Administration 
on the Costa Rican agriculturists; and while 
coffee, banana, cacao, and other export crops 
are receiving the financing attention they 
deserve, local-consumption foods, many of 
which are occasionally imported but may be 
locally produced, are being urged for new 
cultivation. Increased credit appears likely 
for corn, bean, rice, potato, sugar, and to- 
bacco crops and poultry and eggs. The 
National Production Council is also assisting 
by heavy imports of fertilizer. 

The country’s dependence on imported 
cooking oils will be lessened, if not erased, 
in February, when the initial results of the 
United Fruit Co.’s African-oil-palm plantings 
will become available. The last quarter of 
1950 brought what was stated to be the 
worst weather in 200 years, but no estimates 
have yet become available as to the effect 
this will have on the crop outlook for 1951 
other than the fact that much corn has been 
damaged, and in some coffee-growing can- 
tons the forecast production will be halved.— 
U. S. Emsassy, SAN JOSE, JAN. 12, 1951. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”’) 


Dominican Republic 


Commercial Laws Digests 


COMPLEMENTARY LAW ON INDUSTRIAL AND 
ARGICULTURAL FRANCHISES ENACTED 


With a view to encouraging investment in 
agricultural enterprises in the Dominican 
Republic, Law No. 2643 of December 28, 1950, 
was promulgated as a supplement to Law No. 
2236 of January 16, 1950, according to infor- 
mation from the U. S. Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

Although the earlier law granted to the 
Executive Authority the power to authorize 
tax exemptions to new agricultural enter- 
prises for a period of 20 years, the present law 
broadens this power to include total or 
partial exemption from all legal restrictions, 
limitations, or prohibitions affecting produc- 
tion, transportation, sale, and exportation of 
the products of agricultural enterprises, 
whether new or old, engaged in large-scale 
production for export. If exemption is not 
possible the Executive Authority may, with 
the approval of Congress, grant corresponding 
indemnity. 

To the expropriation rights granted to 
these enterprises by Law No. 2236, there are 
now added certain guaranties which include 
equitable treatment, right of administration, 
freedom from expropriation except as called 
for by the “public interest,” and freedom to 
remit funds abroad. These privileges, how- 
ever, are to be the subject of individual con- 
tracts to be approved by Congress, and the 
law emphasizes that only the privileges 
specifically mentioned in the contracts will 
be valid. 


DATE FOR ADOPTION OF SPANISH NAMES BY 
BUSINESS HOUSES EXTENDED 

Dominican Law No. 2663, promulgated De- 

cember 30, 1950, grants a 2-year extension for 


the adoption of Spanish names by the com- 
mercial firms, institutions, and the like, cov- 


ll 








ered by the terms of Law No. 1918 of January 
29, 1949. Law No. 1918 provided that all 
“corporations, institutions, bodies, societies, 
companies, associations, syndicates, stores. 
and entities or establishments in general” 
with names in any language other than Span- 
ish must adopt Spanish names or titles before 
February 2, 1951, or be liable to fines ranging 
from $100 to $5,000. Compliance with these 
regulations has now been extended to Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953. The terms of Law No. 1918 
do not apply to branches or agencies of 
entities or establishments whose principal 
offices are registered in foreign countries. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT AND WHEAT-FLOUR IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


The Ecuadoran Monetary Board voted on 
December 14, 1950, to abolish the import 
quota system for wheat and wheat flour and 
to permit, as of January 1, 1951, the unre- 
stricted importation of such commodities, 
states a recent dispatch from the United 
States Embassy at Quito. This action re- 
peals the previous 6,000-metric ton annual 
import quota for wheat and the 35,000- 
quintal monthly import quota for wheat 
flour, and authorizes the Central Bank to 
issue import permits in unlimited quantity 
and value for wheat and wheat flour. Both 
commodities are included in list A (essen- 
tial) grouping. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
6, 1950, for previous announcement of im- 
port quotas established for wheat and wheat 
flour.) 


Egypt 


RECENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


High retail prices in Egypt continued to be 
a matter of national concern and various 
measures for dealing with the problem have 
been proposed. These include reductions 
in customs duties on consumer goods; re- 
moval of quarantines on certain fruit im- 
ports; bans on the export of certain food 
items; extension of the list of rationed goods; 
and a tax on cotton exports, the price of 
which is at unprecedented levels. During 
December the Government added a number 
of commodities to the list of those under 
price control and increased ceiling prices on 
several articles now under control. It also 
endeavored to improve the distribution of 
items under rationing. 

The cost-of-living index, which in October 
stood at 303.6 (June-August 1939—100) 
moved up to 306.7 in November, as com- 
pared with 280.8 in November 1949. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS CoTTON SALES 


On December 6 the Government forbade 
further sales of medium-staple cotton and 
requisitioned stocks of the lower grades at 
prices based on November 30 cotton- 
exchange prices. The announced purpose of 
the action was to assure a supply of cotton 
at established prices for the local textile 
industry. The action caused considerable 
disturbance and confusion on the Cotton 
Exchange, as the lower grades of cotton had 
been in particularly heavy demand by for- 
eign buyers and the present Egyptian cot- 
ton crop had a higher than average percent- 
age of inferior grades. At the end of De- 
cember efforts were being made to arrive 
at a solution whereby the mills could be 
assured of a sufficient supply and the re- 
striction on sales lifted. 

Long-staple cotton was quoted at the 
equivalent of 78.6 cents a pound at the end 
of the month, an increase of 15 cents over 
December 1, whereas medium-staple was 74 
cents a pound, against 65 cents. 
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GOVERNMENT PLANS DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROJECTS 


The Higher Advisory Economic Council, 
approved by the Council of Ministers in 
November, was Officially established by a 
Royal decree dated December 18. Headed 
by the Minister of National Economy and 
composed of 2 other Cabinet Ministers, 4 
members of Parliament, and 10 representa- 
tives of business and banking, the Council 
will give advice on developments in all fields 
of the economy. The Minister of National 
Economy has expressed himself as being 
particularly interested in a distribution to 
small cultivators of reclaimed lands in the 
extensive State domain. 

The larger cities are still faced with a 
rather acute housing shortage despite ex- 
tensive postwar construction of high-priced 
apartments. The Ministry of National Econ- 
ony is considering plans for alleviating this 
condition, including loans and subsidies to 
contractors and an increase in rent ceilings 
on prewar housing, a percentage of the new 
rents to revert to the Government in taxes 
to finance a Government housing program. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the 
Food and Agricultural Organization signed 
in December an agreement, expected to be 
approved shortly by the Council of Ministers, 
for the supply to Egypt by FAO of certain 
technical assistance. Under the agreement 
the FAO will supply an entomologist, a 
ground-water geologist, and technical as- 
sistance for the development of what is 
described as the Sindibis Demonstration 
Scheme. The demonstration scheme in- 
volves the supply of five experts in a village 
area to work out an optimum program for 
development, including not only technical 
assistance but also a study of over-all eco- 
nomic and sociological conditions, with a 
view to application of the findings to the 
whole of the Egyptian agricultural economy. 

At the request of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, a United States Civil Aeronautics 
Administration engineer spent 5 weeks in 
Egypt during November and December mak- 
ing a preliminary survey of Farouk Airport 
at Cairo, and Fouad First Airport, at 
Alexandria. The Egyptian Government re- 
quested the assistance of the United States 
Government in, helping them to draw up a 
5-year over-all plan of improvement and ex- 
pansion of the two airports, both of which 
are used as international civil airports. 

Fouad First Airport at Alexandria has 
always posed a serious problem because soil 
erosion has weakened the runways and 
necessitated restrictions on plane loadings. 
It is anticipated that Farouk Airport, 
Egypt’s principal international airport, will 
handle a steadily increasing volume of traf- 
fic and will require some expansion in the 
near future, in addition to the installation 
of an instrument-landing system and other 
new navigational aid equipment. The 
Egyptian Government plans to make one of 
the runways at Farouk Airport of sufficient 
length and strength to accommodate com- 
mercial jet transport aircraft. 

Basic plans for the construction of a Royal 
Cairo Mint progressed during December, 
when the bid of a German company in the 
amount of £E92,000 ($264,000) was accepted. 
This amount covers the machinery, in addi- 
tion to which the building itself is expected 
to cost £E80,000. Credits covering both 
amounts, with a certain excess for the ma- 
chinery, were recently approved by both 
Houses of Parliament. The mint will have 
an annual capacity of 50,000,000 coins with 
a possibility of increase if required. Selec- 
tion of a site in Cairo for construction of 
the mint is now under consideration. 

A local fertilizer company, which is com- 
pleting a new plant with an Export-Import 
Bank loan of $7,100,000, has authorized an 
increase of capital shares of £E1,600,000 to 
cover the cost of installing a pipeline for 
carrying butane gas from the Ras Gharib oil 
field to Suez for use as fuel. The plant is 
expected to begin operations in April 1951. 





OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

Egyptian customs authorities have been 
instructed to check shipments to the Sudan 
and refuse clearance for goods in excess of 
Sudan requirements which might be trans- 
shipped to Israel. 

Negotiations with Italy have been con. 
cluded whereby war debts have been settled 
and all sequestration of Italian property 
ended. The Italian-owned phosphate com- 
pany, stadiums, and schools have been re- 
turned to Italian ownership. 

Negotiations for a long-term settlement of 
Egypt’s sterling balances, which began in 
London in the last week in November, ad- 
journed over the Christmas holidays and no 
results had been announced as of the year’s 
end. Conversations were to be resumed on 
January 2.—U. S. Empassy, CarRro, JAN. 6, 
1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPorT TAX ON RAW COTTON AND COTTON 
WASTE DOUBLED 


Effective January 7, 1950, the Egyptian ex- 
port tax on cotton was doubled. The export 
tax on raw cotton is now £E8 per 100 kilo- 
grams; and on cotton waste it is £E6 per 100 
kilograms. 

{One Egyptian pound is equal to about 
$2.87 in United States currency. | 


Franee 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN GERMANY FOR 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE EFFECTIVE 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and France was signed 
on December 4, 1950, and made effective retro- 
actively from September 1, 1950, to July 31, 
1951, according to the Bundesanzeiger of 
December 15, 1950. The agreement provides 
for a commodity exchange amounting to 
$240,000,000 in each direction. 

The new agreement replaces the bilateral 
liberalization measures incorporated in the 
agreement of February 10, 1950, between the 
two countries with a new multilateral liberal- 
ization system under which each party agrees 
to extend its “free list’’ to imports from the 
other. 

In addition to goods on the free list, West- 
ern Germany is to grant import licenses total- 
ing $107,000,000 for the following items, 
among others, from the franc zone: Various 
seeds; fresh vegetables and fruit; slaughter 
cattle and meat; bacon; lard; cheese; eggs; 
alcoholic beverages; various types of lumber; 
bauxite and other minerals; glycerine; phos- 
phoric acid, penicillin, and other chemicals; 
rayon and wool yarns, fabrics, and made-up 
articles; leather and fur products; paper; 
ceramics and glass; rolling-mill products 
and ferro-alloys to a value of $11,350,000; 
aluminum; machinery; radio tubes; and 
passenger cars. 

Principal quota items amounting to $84,- 
000,000, which Western Germany will supply 
to the French customs area (exclusive of 
French overseas departments are to consist of 
the following: Cheese; hops; lubricating oils; 
mineral wax; carbon black; dyes, plastics, and 
other chemicals; wood products; cellulose; 
various textiles; leather goods; ceramics and 
glassware; rolling-mill products and iron and 
steel goods; machinery; electrical products; 
automotive vehicles; optics and _ precision 
instruments. Furthermore, quotas totaling 
$22,000,000 have been established to cover 
German export to French North Africa (ex- 
cept Algeria) and French oversea territories 
of cement, pharmaceuticals, various chemi- 
cals, cotton fabrics and other textiles, ma- 
chinery and parts thereof, tractors and parts, 
electric motors, passenger cars, and electrical 
machinery. 

Both countries agree to issue export licenses 
for certain basic foodstuffs and raw materials, 
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subject to decisions on the international level 
with regard to the distribution of such com- 
modities. France agrees to authorize exports 
of $100,000,000 worth of wheat, wheat flour, 
and other grains; sugar, Diesel oil; iron ore; 
phosphate, rolling-mill products and ferrous 
alloys; lumber; wool; cotton and wool yarns; 
andskins. Germany agrees to license exports 
of $50,000,000 worth of hops, coke, mine tim- 
per, carbon black, dyestuff intermediates, and 
high-manganese iron ores. 

Payments for transactions under this 
agreement are to be carried out in accordance 
with the stipulations of the payments agree- 
ment in effect. 

An additional protocol regulates quota re- 
leases, establishes monthly global amounts 
of $400,000 on each side for border traffic, and 
provides for supplementary quotas for par- 
ticipation in fairs. 

France agrees to open special quotas to a 
total of $2,450,000 for tires, printed cotton 
fabrics, and rubber shoes and boots. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 
1950, for a report on the previous trade agree- 
ment. | 


AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA ON EXCHANGE 
OF COMMODITIES EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


CHESTNUT-TREE WOOD AND OIL: IMPORTA- 
TION AND TRANSIT PROHIBITED 


The importation and transit of chestnut- 
tree wood and chestnut-tree oil from any 
country are prohibited in France, by an order 
of December 11, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel of December 21, states a 
report of December 28 from the United States 
Embassy at Paris. 

Products affected are (French tariff num- 
bers in parentheses): (Ex 64) Chestnut-tree 
oil; (ex 124 A) chestnut wood, rough, in 
logs, etc., having the characteristics of fire- 
wood; (ex 763 A and B) chestnut firewood 
and wood prepared for gazogenes; (ex 765 
A, ex 766 A, ex 767 A) chestnut wood, round. 
rough; chestnut wood, squared, planed, or 
sawn; (ex 770) cooper’s wood of chestnut. 

The importation of chestnuts (75 D) from 
any country is subject to a phytosanitary 
certificate. In case the exporting country is 
infected with Endothia Parasitica, certificates 
must state that the products have been dis- 
infected according to a process approved by 
the French authorities. 


RIcE-PURCHASING GROUPEMENT CONTINUED 


The functioning of the National Rice Pur- 
chasing Groupement is extended until Octo- 
ber 31, 1951, by an order of October 30, 1950, 
published in the Journal Officiel of December 
22, states a report of December 28 from the 
United States Embassy at Paris. 


French West Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE CONTROLS RELAXED ON IMPORTS 
FROM OEEC CouNTRIES 


Foreign-trade controls in French West 
Africa were liberalized for certain products, 
if originating in certain western European 
countries, by a notice to importers published 
in the Journal Officiel of French West Africa 
of November 30, 1950. 

Many products may now be imported from 
Member countries in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
Without foreign exchange or import licenses. 
Allimports from the United States and dollar- 
area Countries continue to be subject to ex- 
change and import control. 

Information on the list of products affected 
ls obtainable from the Near East and African 
Division, Office of International Trade U. S. 
nent of Commerce, Washington 25, 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON NON-FRENCH UNION 
Goops REESTABLISHED; FISCAL ImMporRT 
DvuTIES REVISED 


Customs duties (droits de douane) on im- 
ports of non-French Union origin, which had 
been in suspense for successive 6-month 
periods since October 23, 1943, were reinstated 
in French West Africa by decree effective De- 
cember 1, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa of November 
30, 1950. At the same time, the schedule of 
fiscal import duties (droits fiscal) which ap- 
ply equally to imports of any origin were 
revised downward. 

The effect of the foregoing measure is to 
reimpose a preferential tariff system for goods 
imported from France and the various coun- 
tries of the French Union; such goods being 
subject only to fiscal import duties whereas 
goods originating in other foreign countries, 
including the United States, are. subject to 
both fiscal and customs import duties. 

The new fiscal import duties for many 
items average agout 66 percent of those pre- 
viously in effect. The new customs duties 
applicable to non-French imports cannot be 
compared with those in force prior to October 
23, 1943, because the commodity nomen- 


Commodity 
Petrol and gasoline 
Tires 
Cotton goods. _- 
Metal drums, barrels, cans_-. 
Metal constructions and construction material 
Pumps and compressors 
Refrigerators. 
Hoisting and handling equipment 
Excavators, shovels, diggers _ 
Machine tools 


Generating meters and transformers 
Automobiles, passenger cars 
Trucks hi 
‘Tractors 
Caterpillars: 
Under 9 tons 
Over 9 tons 
Row crop 
Standard: 
Under 4 tons_. 
Over 4 tons_- 
Automotive spare parts_- 


1 Previously on hectoliter basis. 


Germany, Western 


Economic Conditions 


EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES RISE; HANDI- 
CRAFT EXPORT OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


Exports from Western Germany to the 
United States during the third quarter of 
1950 amounted to $28,000,000, double those in 
the second quarter of 1950 and triple those 
in the corresponding period of 1949, accord- 
ing to a report of ecember 8, 1950, from the 
Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany. This spectacular rise has been ac- 
counted for mainly by shipments of ferrous 
scrap, pig iron, iron and steel mill products, 
aluminum, lead, and portland cement, in all 
of which there has been special interest in 
the United States since the outbreak of war 
in Korea. 

The German American Trade Promotion 
Company has allocated an initial sum of 
20,000 Deutschemarks to an office established 
in Hannover for the promotion of exporta- 
tion of handicraft products. The new Office 
started operation on November 18, 1950, and 
is assisting handicraftsmen in preparing for 
the important Hannover spring fair. It is 
also selecting products in the field of applied 
art, such as wood and ivory carving, fine 
leather goods, and engravings, for inclusion 


in an export catalog directed to the United 
States market. 





clature of the new tariff sehedule differs from 
that of the old tariff and because most of the 
new customs duties are ad valorem rates, 
whereas the old customs duties were specific 
rates in incidence. However, in general it is 
understood that the total of the new customs 
duties and the fiscal import duties are below 
the rates in force prior to October 23, 1943. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 21, 1944, and May 30, 1949, for announce- 
ment of the original suspension, and most 
recent extension, of the customs import 
duties (formerly referred to as “import sur- 
taxes’’).] 

The new customs duties on imports and 
the fiscal import duties, with certain excep- 
tions, average about 5 percent each for raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and basic heavy equip- 
ment; they average about 10 percent each 
for semifinished products; and 15 to 20 per- 
cent each for manufactured articles. Thus, 
the total charges on the majority of imports 
range from 10 to 40 percent ad valorem. 

The new rates (both customs and fiscal 
import duties) which apply to some of the 
more important articles imported from the 
United States in the first 9 months of 1950, 
and the fiscal import duties that were in 
force previously, are shown below: 


Single rate previously 


in effect New rates 


Fiscal import duty Customs import du- 


Fiscal import duty  applicableto goods lies (effective Dec. 
applicabletogoods of any origin (as 1, 1950) (not ap- 
of any origin revised) plicable to French 


Union goods) 
(Percent) 
(‘) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CIGARETTES: WEIGHT AND LENGTH LIMITS 
FIXED FOR EXCISE-TAX PURPOSES 


Limitations on weight and length of ciga- 
rettes have been fixed for the calculation of 
excise taxes, effective December 29, 1950, by 
an ordinance of the Minister of Finance 
dated November 21, 1950, and published in 
the Bundeszollblatt of December 28. 

Basic maximum weight limitations for the 
calculation of the excise tax on cigarettes, 
which amounts at present to 60 percent of 
the retail price, are as follows: 


Retai’ price Mazimum 
Item per piece weight 
Cigarettes containing 2 8.5 pfennigs 1.2 grams 


minimum of 30 percent 10.0 pfennigs 1.35 do 


of domestic tobacco. and over. 
Others........ isiptettiie ik eae 10.0 pfennigs 1.2 do 
12.0 pfennigs 1.35 do 

and over. 


The maximum length for any ¢igarette is § centimeters 
per piece. 


If the weight or the length of a cigarette surpasses the 
foregoing limits, the excess amount wil] be taxed separ- 
ately as another cigarette unit. 


(Deutschemark equals 100 pfennigs; 1 pfennig equals 
U. 8. $0.00238). 


COFFEE EXTRACTS AND MIXTURES, TEA 
EXTRACTS; INTERNAL TAXES FIXED 


New internal taxes on coffee extracts, mix- 
tures of coffee with other products, and tea 
extracts were fixed by the Minister of Finance 
on December 5, 1950, and published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of December 28. 
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Nestea-Nestle tea extract is taxed at 18.75 
Deutschemarks per 2.2 pounds, or one and 
one-fourth times the tax rate for tea, which 
is at present 15 Deutschemarks per pound. 

The rates on coffee extracts and mixtures, 
which are fixed as percentages of the tax 
on roasted coffee, at present 13 Deutsche- 
marks per 2.2 pounds (Deutschemark 
US$0.238) are as follows: 


Taz as per- 


centage of Taz in 

rate for Deutsche 
roasted marks per 
Type of coffee extract coffee 2.2 pounds 
Borden- Kaffee eos 360 46, 80 
Sol- Kaffee : 230 29. 90 
Nescafé s : ‘ 200 26. 00 
Instant-coffee product 200 26. 00 
Boncaf-coffee _. __. ; 135 17. 55 
Delicaf-coffee 135 17. 55 
G, Washington’s Cafemelo ‘ 150 19. 50 
. Barrington Hall : 175 22.75 
Hasty Maid coffee : 175 22. 75 
Mocca-konkret 200 26. 00 

Koffie-Extrakt met Cichorei 

en suiker ‘ ! 100 13. 00 
Mocafino 325 42. 25 
Oxford’s Sweetened Coffee u. 

Chicory Essence a 20 2. 60 
Ceha a onebents 325 2. 25 
Essence de Café Trablit_- ; 125 16, 25 
Instant G. Washington’s coffee. 300 39. 00 
Instant Maxwell House coffee - 275 35. 75 
Lyons Quoffy---.-..---- ho 150 19. 50 
Mocca-pastra (coffee mixture) . 70 9. 10 


AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE FOR COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.” ) 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


OcTOBER 1950 FOREIGN TRADE STILL AT 
ReEcorD HIGH LEVEL 


Hong Kong’s foreign trade continued at an 
all-time high in October 1950. In that month 
imports into the British Colony were valued 
at the equivalent of US$64,486,822, an in- 
crease of 2.7 percent over September and 
32.8 percent over October 1949. Exports, 
totaling $75,745,303, showed respective in- 
creases of 7.3 percent and 110.3 percent over 
these months. 

IMPORTS 


China continued to be Hong Kong’s prin- 
cipal supplier, with imports valued at $15,- 
609,736, or 24.2 percent of the total. This, 
however, was a drop of more than $3,500,000 
from the September total; of this, about 
$2,500,000 represented the decline in imports 
from South China, with the drop in tung 
oil comprising over half of the amount. The 
fall in imports from Middle China (including 
Taiwan), consisting principally of sugar, 
made up the remainder. 

Aided by increased shipments of textile 
fabrics, gunny bags, coconut oil, and raw rub- 
ber, British Malaya ranked as Hong Kong's 
second supplier, with shipments valued at 
$9,485,000, or 14.7 percent of the total. Im- 
ports from the United States, totaling $8,955,- 
359, showed increases in pharmaceutical 
products, fruits and nuts, dyeing and tan- 
ning materials, and textile fabrics. Imports 
from the United Kingdom, the remaining 
principal supplier, were valued at $4,655,327, 
a drop of $1,100,000, compared with Sep- 
tember. 

Main groups of commodities imported in 
October, in round figures, were: Textile 
fabrics and small wares, $7,376,000; rubber 
and manufactures, $7,200,000; and chemical 
compounds and pharmaceuticals, $6,200,000. 


EXPORTS 


About 45 percent of Hong Kong’s exports 
went to China in October, exceeding by nearly 
$4,000,000 the amount shipped in September. 
Of the $34,300,000 exports to that country, 
the greatest increase was noted in shipments 
to North China. Exports of raw rubber and 
sugar to that area showed a total increase 
of $5,197,500 over September. While an in- 
crease of $1,452,500 was also noted in exports 
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to Middle China, shipments to South China 
showed a drop of $1,382,500, compared with 
the preceding month's totals. 

Exports to the United States during the 
month, valued at $6,955,743, represented an 
increase of $1,085,000 over September, which 
was accounted for wholly by increased ship- 
ments of bristles and feathers. An increase 
of $840,000 was registered in exports to Brit- 
ish Malaya, the principal items affected in- 
cluding fruits and nuts, sugar, vegetables, 
and clothing. Shipments to the United King- 
dom totaled $1,543,666, a decrease of about 
$665,000 from September. This decline was 
accounted for mainly by tung oil, which 
dropped by about $350,000, and teaseed oil, 
which fell off nearly $175,000, compared with 
the preceding month. 

The main groups of exports from the Col- 
ony were textile fabrics and small wares 
($7,988,311), rubber and manufactures ($7,- 
346,836) , and chemical compounds and phar- 
maceutical products ($5,597,216).—U. S. 
CONSULATE GENERAL, HONG KONG, DEc. 5, 
1950. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


RUBBER EXPORTS AT POSTWAR HIGH IN 
OcTOBER 1950; Imports ALSO UP 


Exports from Indonesia in October totaled 
749,700 metric tons valued at US$90,186,460 
(converted at official rate of 3.8 rupiahs to 
US$1), compared with 724,380 tons, valued at 
US$69,946,572 in September. This increase 
is largely accounted for by rubber exports, 
which reached a postwar high of 78,438 metric 
tons and represented about 53 percent of the 
total export value. The currently high in- 
come from exports is largely due to the ab- 
normally high prices prevailing on world 
markets for Indonesian products, chiefly rub- 
ber and tin. Imports into Indonesia in 
October aggregated 348,704 metric tons valued 
at US$52,599,700, compared with 191,364 tons 
valued at US$28,015,260 in September. 

On November 9, the Government took steps 
to ease the conditions under which imports 
may be financed by ruling that exchange cer- 
tificates need be purchased by the importer 
only at the time of the settlement of the 
letter of credit. Moreover, to improve con- 
ditions of security on agricultural estates, 
the Government issued an order for the sur- 
render of all arms in the possession of 
bandits and other dissident elements. 


BANDIT AND DISSIDENT ACTIVITY 


During November there was an increased 
incidence of thefts of estate products, in- 
timidation of estate personnel, and organized 
lawlessness directed by armed gangs of 
bandits and political dissidents at the de- 
struction of estate produce and estate-owned 
processing facilities. Arsonists destroyed 
drying sheds and tobacco in East Java; and 
in West Java several rubber estates were 
abandoned by their personnel after a series 
of murders and wholesale thefts. It was ex- 
pected that the Government would take 
vigorous measures to restore security in the 
affected areas. 


ExPorRT CROPS AND MINERAL PRODUCTION 


With the exception of copra, cinchona bark, 
and bauxite, production during 1950 in all 
important instances was above the level of 
production in 1949. Estate rubber showed a 
5-percent increase; tea, 41 percent; coffee, 21 
percent; palm oil, 35 percent; hard fibers, 
144 percent; sugar, 20 percent; cacao, 19 
percent; crude oil, 9 percent; tin concen- 
trates, 9 percent; coal, 26 percent. While pro- 
duction information is unavailable, exports 
of white pepper increased 1,490 percent; 
black pepper, 121 percent; smallholder rub- 
ber, 104 percent; kapok, 4 percent; gum 
copal, 28 percent; gum damar, 34 percent; 
and rattan, 15 percent. Recorded copra ex- 
ports decreased by 16 percent, while produc- 
tion of cinchona bark and bauxite decreased 
by 25 percent and 14 percent, respectively. 





LABOR 


During November growing 


unrest was 
noted among workers as a result of “mass 


dismissals.” Unemployment is not gener. 
ally believed to be as serious as pictured, 
since many workers, attracted by the higher 
wage scales on estates, are reluctant to re. 
turn to village rice fields after the harvest 
season is over. 

Further labor trouble was expected on 
Sumatra east-coast estates following the re. 
fusal of the Plantation Association, an amal. 
gamation of privately owned and Govern. 
ment-owned estates, to accede to the de. 
mands of Perbupri (United Estate Workers of 
Indonesia), a union with operations confined 
to the Sumatra east coast. In late Novem. 
ber, Perbupri established December 10 as the 
deadline for the settlement of their demands 
for social-security guaranties, pensions, and 
leave with pay. 

FINANCE 

According to a provisional statement of 
the Ministry of Finance, the Indonesian 
public debt totaled 5,682,000,000 rupiahs on 
November 1, 1950—an increase of 71,000,000 
rupiahs over the debt outstanding on Octo- 
ber 4, 1950. The internal deficit on Novem- 
ber 1 totaled 4,339,000,000 rupiahs, 76.4 per- 
cent of the total debt, and was financed by 
means of credits extended by the Java Bank 
(50.8 percent), the compulsory loan of March 
1950 (36.5 percent), Government currency 
issues (9.9 percent), and Treasury bond is- 
sues (2.8 percent). The provisional state- 
ments of October 4 and November 1 indicated 
for the first time since the introduction of 
the exchange-certificate system that Govern- 
ment revenues ffom the sale of certificates 
to importers exceeded Government expendi- 
tures for the purchase of certificates from 
exporters. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that 
tax receipts, including customs duties, for 
the first 9 months of 1950 totaled 1,744.- 
000,000 rupiahs, or more than double the in- 
come received from taxes during the com- 
parable period in 1949.—U. S. Embassy, 
DJAKARTA, DEc. 11, 1950. 


Iran 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES STRONGER 


Commercial activity expanaed steadily 
during December and prices advanced 
sharply. Brisk buying developed in antici- 
pation of possible shortages resulting from 
the declaration of a national emergency in 
the United States and continued United 
Nation military reverses in Korea. 

Prices of both import and export goods 
rose steadily as buyers rushed to build up 
inventories of raw materials and consumer 
goods. To counteract this abnormal buying, 
the Minister of National Economy abolished 
import quotas for most essential goods and a 
wide range of nonessential products for the 
remainder of the Iranian year ending March 
20, 1951. At the same time substantial sales 
of gold Pahlavi coins were made to the pub- 
lic, partly as an anti-inflationary measure. 


MODIFIED IMPORT REGULATIONS PERMIT NEW 
PROCEDURE 

Under the modified import regulations, 
importers may open credits with authorized 
banks and make payments until March 20, 
1951, without reference to quota reserva- 
tions for the specific products. Foreign sup- 
pliers will not be required to indicate quota 
numbers and dates of licenses on bills of 
exchange and invoices covering goods shipped 
on a collection basis, provided the documents 
reach an authorized bank and payment is 
effected before March 20, 1951. No under- 
takings by importers will be necessary with 
respect to quota reservations for products 
for which letters of credit are established be- 
fore March 20, 1951. Quota regulations, 
however, will continue to govern goods not 
covered by the modified restrictions and 
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goods to be imported from Germany under 
existing clearing agreements. 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 


The new Western German-Iranian agree- 
ment, providing for the exchange of goods at 
the rate of $26,300,000 a year, was signed in 
Stuttgart on November 24, 1950. It will be- 
come effective when ratified by the Majlis 
(Iranian Parliament). In the meantime, the 
existing agreement between the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and the military governments in 
Germany of the United States, France, and 
the United Kingdom will remain in force 
until March 20, 1951. The last-named agree- 
ment provides for the exchange of goods be- 
tween the two countries at the rate of $15,- 
000,000 a year.——U. S. Embassy, TEHRAN, DEC. 
29, 1950. 


Iraq 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING DECEMBER 1950 


Reduced output of civilian goods at foreign 
production centers, coupled with fear of a 
third world war, created panic-buying in 
specialty items during December, when spec- 
ulators attempted to corner the market for 
such scarce supplies as tires, tubes, automo- 
tive spare parts, sugar, and textiles. Domes- 
tic inventories, owing to lack of credit facili- 
ties and effects of a 3-year depression, are 
now dangerously low. 

The Iraqi procurement program for re- 
quirements essential to the national economy 
from hard-currency areas was inoperative 
during December, owing to a breakdown in 
Anglo-Iraqi discussions for an Iraq dollar al- 
location to cover the 12-month period start- 
ing October 1, 1950. The dollar balance re- 
maining from the previous annual allocation 
($20,000,000), which expired September 30, 
1950—i. e., about $6,000,000—has been com- 
pletely exhausted. Since Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein are no longer considered hard- 
currency areas, virtually this entire amount 
was used in October and November to license 
the following categories of imports from the 
United States: Agricultural and other ma- 
chinery; tires and tubes; lubricants; auto- 
motive spare parts; electrical appliances; and 
pharmaceuticals. 

In line with its economic policy, Iraq has 
initiated discussions with India, Lebanon, 
and Syria for the conclusion of trade agree- 
ments destined to sponsor and develop com- 
mercial relations between Iraq and these 
countries. 

Pending conclusion of a formal air-trans- 
port agreement, temporary permits for the 
operation of seven American airlines to and 
through Iraq which expired on August 31, 
1950, were finally extended for another year— 
ending August 31, 1951. 

A new company is reported to have applied 
for and obtained temporary operating rights 
for twice-a-week air service between Baghdad, 
Iraq, and Amman, Jordan. This is the first 
direct air link between the two Arab capitals, 
and the company offers the possibility of 
serving as a feeder line for international 
trunk lines. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


After completing a 30-day survey of sev- 
eral specific projects a five-man mission from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development seemed favorably impressed 
with the economic soundness of the follow- 
ing projects, the total cost of which is about 
$15,000,000, with total foreign-exchange com- 
ponents of about $8,000,000: Construction 
of a grain elevator; increased mechanization 
of agriculture; and extension of a small irri- 
gation scheme. 

LABOR 


Eighty-five members of the Textile Work- 
ets Union went on strike on December 20 at 
the leading domestic mill in protest of the 
company’s proposed change in pay basis from 
day to piecework. Although the company 
agreed to resume day-pay rate immediately 
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following the walk-out, union members made 
additional demands, and work was not re- 
sumed until December 30. The Ministry of 
Social Affairs labor adviser acted as mediator. 
After settlement of all demands save one, 
which workers were assured would be dis- 
cussed when they returned to jobs, strikers 
resumed work. 


OI ROYALTIES 


Oil conventions provide that Iraq royalty 
earnings are to be paid in gold. Oil conces- 
sionaires have been effecting royalty pay- 
ments in paper sterling, converted at the offi- 
cial rate for gold. The Iraqi Government is 
now requesting payment at the unofficial or 
free-market rate. Failure of all parties to 
reach an agreement in the premises has in- 
duced the Government, after benefit of legal 
advice, to declare that it would submit its 
case against the oil companies to a British 
court, A favorable decision, in addition to 
increasing future oil-royalty returns, would 
also qualify Iraq to receive about 15,000,000 
dinars ($42,000,000) additional payment on 
earned royalties and dead rent retroactively 
to 1931, when Great Britain went off the gold 
standard. 

AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary forecasts of the Director Gen- 
eral of Agriculture point to a 50-percent in- 
crease in wheat and barley sowings over 1950, 
which was a _ record year. Conditions 
throughout central and southern Iraq are 
reportedly excellent, but prolonged drought 
in the rich northern dry farming wheat belt 
has caused serious fears of total crop failure, 
thereby compelling the Government to place 
an embargo on all wheat exports to conserve 
supplies and to stem rising prices caused by 
speculation.—U. S. Empassy, BaGupap, JAN. 5, 
1951. 


Israel 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR ISRAEL HOLDERS OF 
U.S. AND CANADIAN DOLLAR SECURITIES 


All Israel holders of United States or Ca- 
nadian dollar securities are required to sur- 
render them to the Israel authorities in 
exchange for Israel 3-percent bonds having a 
20-year currency, or for cash. 

Persons who request cash at the time of 
surrender will receive a premium of 3314 per- 
cent over the face value of the securities. 
This premium represents the spread of the 
price in Israel over the New York price of the 
securities. 

The Israel securities which will be given in 
exchange to those who wish them will bear a 
Government guaranty of redemption at the 
current rate of £1—US$2.80. As a further 
bonus to those desiring securities, the pur- 
chasers will be allowed to purchase at par an 
additional amount of the guaranteed securi- 
ties, not to exceed 20 percent of the face value 
of the surrendered securities. 


Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


YELLOW FEVER VACCINE: IMPORTATION 
PROHIBITED 
Importation of yellow fever vaccine into 
Jamaica except by the Director of Medical 
Services is prohibited by proclamation No. 25 
of 1950, dated November 27 and published in 


the Jamaica Gazette Supplement of Novem- 
ber 30. 


Japan 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Tax RATES REVISED DOWNWARD 


The Japanese Government recently amend- 
ed its income, commodity excise, gasoline, 


sugar, and liquor tax laws to provide for 
reductions in the rates (see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 26, 1950, for a summary 
of the principal provisions of the national tax 
laws before these latest amendments and for 
the applicability of Japanese tax laws to 
foreign nationals). 

The most significant changes are in the 
individual income tax law. Effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, the basic deduction for the head 
of a family is 30,000 yen (5,000 yen greater 
than under the old rates), the dependency 
credit is 15,000 yen (formerly 12,000 yen), 
and the tax rates on net income is reduced. 
A comparison of rate schedules for the Japa- 
nese fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951—52 follows: 


1950-51 net income Rate 1951-52 net income 
(Yen) (Percent) (Yen) 
a), Se 20 0O- 50,000 
50,000-80,000___ - > 25 50,001— 100, 000 
80,001-100,000 30 100, 001— 150, 000 
100,001-—120,000 35 150, 001 200, 000 
120,001-150,000 40 200, 001— 300, 000 
150,001-200,000_ _ _- i 45 300, 001- 500, 000 
200,001-—500,000__.....-- 50 500, 001-1, 000, 000 


500,001 and more__--- 55 1, 000, 001 and more 


Other important changes made effective as 
of January 1, 1951, include reductions in 
commodity excise taxes on a wide variety of 
commodities, with rates ranging from 10 
percent for such items as sporting goods, 
radio receivers and parts, and rugs, to 50 
percent for such luxury items as precious and 
semiprecious stones, fur manufactures, golf 
and billiard equipment and precious-metal 
manufactures or manufactures in which gold 
or platinum is used. The rates were previ- 
ously 10 to 70 percent depending on the 
commodity group. The tax on gasoline is re- 
duced from 100 percent of the retailers’ sale 
price to 65 percent, and the excise tax on 
sugar is decreased by about 70 percent. Ad- 
ditionally, effective on December 1, 1950, re- 
ductions of an average of 25 percent were 
made in liquor tax rates. 


Liberia 


Economic Conditions 


POINT-4 PROGRAM AGREEMENT SIGNED 


On December 21, 1950, a general Point-4 
agreement between the United States and 
the Liberian Governments was signed under 
which a comprehensive program for the eco- 
nomic development of Liberia will be coop- 
eratively undertaken. The agreement defines 
the general conditions of economic coop- 
eration between the two countries and paves 
the way for the conclusion of separate 
agreements that will deal with specific proj- 
ects to be undertaken under the Point-4 
program assistance. In addition, the two 
Governments signed a memorandum of un- 
derstanding which provides for the creation 
of a Joint Commission for Economic Devel- 
opment to survey the economic resources of 
Liberia as well as to plan and advise on the 
Point-4 program in that country. 

The program of economic development 
envisaged by this agreement will take 5 to 
10 years for completion and will cost, on the 
basis of present estimates, some $32,500,000. 
It will be concentrated in five important 
fields, as follows: Engineering projects, prin- 
cipally for the construction of roads, bridges, 
hydroelectric power, and waterworks, to 
cost about $11,300,000; agricultural-aid proj- 
ects for the development of food supply and 
export produce, such as rubber, cacao, coffee, 
and palm oil, to cost approximately $4,200,- 
000; health projects, at an estimated cost 
of $8,700,000; basic-education projects, to 
cost about $7,100,000; and projects for the 
extension and improvement of public ad- 
ministration, costing $1,200,000. 

Under this program the United States Gov- 
ernment will contribute the services of 67 
technicians and the equipment they may 
need in their work. It is expected that the 
annual rate of United States spending for 
the Liberian program will reach a level of 
$850,000 by next June. The Liberian Gov- 
ernment will finance its share of the program 
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by undertaking to set aside 20 percent of its 
annual national revenue, which is estimated 
to exceed $1,000,000 annually. The remain- 
der of the funds needed for the program 
is to be provided by loans or investments. 

The program is essentially a long-term 
plan of economic development of the coun- 
try based on studies undertaken by the Li- 
berian Government and aided by two special 
United States missions—the Economic and 
the Public Health Missions—which have been 
in Liberia since 1944. These missions, in 
addition to other services rendered to the 
Liberian Government, have carried out 
economic and other surveys of fields for eco- 
nomic development. In general, these sur- 
veys point out Liberia’s promising production 
potential for such produce as rubber, cacao, 
coffee, palm oil, and bananas, and pinpoint 
Liberia’s forest resources capable of economic 
development. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS: EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS REGULATED 


The entry and exit of all plants and ani- 
mals into and from Liberia have been made 
subject to new quarantine regulations under 
the Plant and Animal Quarantine Act which 
became effective on December 22, 1949. 

The new act repeals earlier quarantine laws 
enacted in 1937 and 1949 and authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce of 
Liberia to prohibit the importation and ex- 
portation of such poisonous and noxious 
plants and animals as may be specified from 
time to time, except plants and animals 
intended for scientific, medical, or educa- 
tional purposes. 

In addition, the Secretary was given au- 
thority to appoint plant and animal quar- 
antine inspectors and establish domestic 
quarantines in specific areas to prevent the 
spread of dangerous diseases or pests in 
Liberia. The legislation also provides for the 
registration of all scientists, scientific asso- 
ciations, corporations, and agents of foreign 
Governments collecting scientific data on 
plants and animals in Liberia. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH GRANTED EXTENSIVE 
POWERS TO REGULATE NATIONAL ECON- 
OMY 


Authority over regulation of production 
and consumption, distribution of essential 
goods, control of prices, and licensing of im- 
ports and exports was granted to the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Mexican Government by 
the Law on Powers of the Federal Executive 
in Economic Matters, passed by Congress and 
signed by the President on December 30, 1950, 
and published and effective on the same 
date. 

According to article I, the provisions of the 
law shall apply to all enterprises effecting 
industrial and commercial operations con- 
nected with the production and distribution 
of the following commodities: (1) Food 
items for general consumption; (2) cloth- 
ing articles for general use; (3) essential 
raw materials used in national industries; 
(4) products of the nation’s basic industries; 
(5) articles produced in important branches 
of national industries; and (6) products rep- 
resenting substantial lines of business in the 
Mexican economy. The provisions do not 
cover luxury items. The Executive Branch 
will determine the various items which 
should be included in the foregoing groups. 

With reference to the items included 
within the scope of article 1, the law author- 
izes the Executive Branch, through the Min- 
istry of Economy, to: 

1. Establish wholesale and retail ceiling 
prices, making allowances for reasonable 
profits. 
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2. Direct that market prices in effect on a 
given date shall not be increased without 
prior official authorization. 

3. Require that stocks on hand be sold 
at prices not in excess of maximum author- 
ized prices (this provision does not apply 
to stocks of industrialists, when such stocks 
are sufficient to meet only 1 year’s require- 
ments). 

4. Regulate distribution of domestic and 
imported products; impose rationing, with 
whatever official intervention may be neces- 
sary; and establish priorities to meet needs 
which are preferential by reason of public in- 
terest whenever supplies are insufficient to 
meet domestic demand. 

5. Define preferential uses of the affected 
items. 

6. Regulate distribution in such manner as 
to prevent unnecessary or intermediate oper- 
ations that would increase costs. 

7. Determine which items should be given 
production preference by factories provided 
their economic operations are not affected; 
or if affected, grant them necessary compen- 
sation. 

8. Restrict imports and exports when na- 
tional economic conditions and a better 
supply for the country’s needs so require. 
In such cases, import and export permits will 
be granted directly to interested parties and 
not through intermediaries. 

9. Decree the temporary occupation of in- 
dustrial operations when they are indispen- 
sable to the maintenance or increase of pro- 
duction. Such action may be taken also 
when necessary to assure that the operations 
of any company shall be carried out in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the law or 
its regulations. 

The law provides furthermore that pro- 
ducers in Mexico who export raw materials 
or manufactured articles shall first supply 
domestic needs, before exporting, with the 
understanding that the internal price shall 
not exceed the foreign market price of the 
article in question less export duty, freight, 
insurance, and other costs of selling abroad. 

The reason generally assigned for granting 
these extensive powers to the Executive 
Branch is that world events are such as to 
make it necessary for Mexico to coordinate 
its production and trade with existing con- 
ditions and with the United States export- 
control program. 


LIST OF COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO SPECIAL 
EXECUTIVE POWERS: PRICE CONTROL 


Pursuant to the passage of the Law on 
Powers of the Federal Executive in Economic 
Matters on December 30, 1950, which granted 
to the Executive Branch of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment extraordinary powers to regulate 
the Mexican economy, the Ministry of Econ- 
omy, through a Presidential decree published 
and effective on January 4, 1951, declared a 
long list of items as being subject to the 
provisions of that law. (For announcement 
of the law see foregoing item.) 

These items, prices of which were specifi- 
cally frozen by the decree at January 4 
levels, are as follows: (1) Food items for 
general consumption: corn, including corn 
meal, corn dough, and tortillas (corn cakes) ; 
beans; rice; wheat, wheat flour, and wheat 
bread; potatoes; salt; lard; edible vegetable 
fats; fresh, powdered, condensed, and evap- 
orated milk; coffee; white sugar; refined and 
unrefined brown sugar; ice; slaughter cattle; 
and meats (beef, pork, goat, and viscera); 
(2) Clothing articles for general use: cotton 
goods, such as unbleached domestic, pepper 
and salt cloth, drill, cambric, and percale; 
and raw hides and tanned skins for use in 
the manufacture of footwear; (3) Essential 
raw materials for use in National industries: 
coal and coke, black copper and refined cop- 
per, caustic soda and soda ash, sulphur and 
sulphuric acid, ordinary lumber for construc- 
tion purposes, Cattle forage (alfalfa and 
barley), copper sulphate, crude rubber, latex, 
nylon, and alcohol; (4) Products of basic in- 
dustries: products of the iron and steel in- 





dustry, petroleum products (combustibles 
and lubricants), and cement; (5) Articles 
produced in important branches of National 
industry: all kinds of medicines; charcoal: 
products of the rubber industry (tires and 
tubes for automobiles and trucks); cotton: 
cotton waste; wool, unwashed, washed, and 
combed; soaps and detergents; cellulose: 
artificial fibers of vegetable origin; kraft 
paper and kraft-paper containers; low-priced 
automobiles (Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, 
Dodge, Nash, Studebaker, Willys Knight, and 
other makes of similar price); trucks; and 
busses. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


100 PERCENT DEPOSIT REQUIRED WITH 
IMPORT APPLICATIONS 


Nicaraguan importers must deposit the 
cordoba equivalent of 100 percent of the 
value of imports applied for before such im- 
ports will be authorized by the Government, 
under the new Foreign Exchange Control 
Law (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 1, 1951), according to a decree published 
in La Gaceta of December 22, 1951. This 
decree is expected to tie up a considerable 
amount of the working capital of importers 
and may lead to price increases. 


Norway 


Economic Conditions 


DEFENSE MEASURES AFFECT THE ECONOMY 


Norwegian economic developments during 
December were characterized by the increas- 
ing effects of the defense program. Many 
of the Government controls that had been 
relaxed in the past 5 years were again tight- 
ened and new ones added. Measures in- 
cluded more rigid price controls, further 
lowered profit margins, and a boosting of 
bank reserve requirements. All these meas- 
ures were aimed at slackening investment 
and reducing consumption. The 1950-51 
investment budget was reduced by 36,200,000 
crowns. 

In a year-end review the Minister of 
Commerce asserted that Norway will not 
attain dollar balance by the middle of 1952, 
that intra-European payment problems ac- 
centuated by ship-purchase contracts are now 
more pressing, and that a further reduction 
of investment may be necessary if Norway is 
to devote more of its resources to defense 
purposes. Such a reduction would, in turn, 
preclude further trade liberalization. He 
indicated that as of December 8, Norway’s 
deficit in EPU was 290,000,000 crowns, more 
than covered by the $60,000,000 initial posi- 
tion grant and loan from ECA. 

Norges Bank’s weekly statement of De- 
cember 22 reveals a new peak in note cir- 
culation amounting to 2,404,933,000 crowns, 
the highest since September 1945. Statistics 
of private banks for November show a sub- 
stantial rise in loans, attributable to in- 
creased demand by importers, price increases, 
and stockpiling. 

The cost-of-living index continued to rise, 
reaching 110.5 on November 15 (1949=100). 
This would indicate an automatic wage in- 
crease On March 15 if the trend continues 
upward. For the first time, agricultural 
prices as well as wages will be tied to the 
cost-of-living index. This new method is the 
result of a Storting resolution passed in 1947 
assuring agriculture income parity with 
other sectors of the economy. 

Norway’s foreign-trade continued to im- 
prove; imports were 15 percent and exports 
23 percent over monthly averages estimated 
in the 1950 National budget. Commodity 
exchange agreements were concluded during 
December with Sweden, the United King- 
dom, Spain, Portugal, and Poland. The 
agreement with Spain covering an exchange 
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of commodities valued at 72,000,000 crowns 
was the first since the Spanish civil war. 
November-December additions to the Nor- 
wegian fleet were estimated at 30,000 gross 
registered tons, bringing the total at the 
year’s end to 5,500,000. The mid-November 
dollar tanker trip charter rate index ran 
between 165 and 185 (USMC= 100), compared 
with 153.1 in October, and the sterling tanker 
voyage rate index was at 230 to 235, com- 
pared with October’s 231.3 (MOT=—100). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAPER AND PULP: EXPORT TAXES IMPOSED 


The Norwegian Government has imposed 
export taxes on paper and pulp, effective on 
January 1, 1951, according to a report of 
December 29, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Oslo. The announcement indicates that the 
taxes are to apply only during the first 
quarter of the new year pending further 
negotiations with industry representatives 
and a study of their effects. 

The export tax on chemical pulp is to be 
205 crowns a ton; on rayon pulp, 140 crowns 
a ton; and on dried wood pulp, 55 crowns 
a ton (7.14 crowns=—US$1). There will be 
a tax of 75 crowns a ton on newsprint and 
of 140 crowns a ton On paper of other types. 
Of the proceeds 40 percent is to be used 
for the benefit of forestry and industry and 
for social purposes, and the remaining 60 
percent is to be blocked for an indefinite 
period in the names of the individual ex- 
porters, but it is not deductible from income 
tax. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


2 PERCENT MARITIME FREIGHT TAX ON 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS ESTABLISHED 


A 2 percent tax on the value of the ocean 
freight on both imports into and exports 
from Peru is provided by law No. 11537 of 
December 18, 1950, published in the Peruvian 
press December 21, according to a recent 
dispatch from the United States Embassy at 
Lima. Implementing regulations as to when 
and in what manner the tax is to be applied 
have not been published. It is reported un- 
Officially that items specified in schedule I 
of the United States-Peru Trade Agreement 
will be exempted from the provisions of the 
law. 

The measure provides that the following 
imports be exempted from the tax: Wheat; 
wheat flour, rice; frozen meat; beef cattle on 
the hoof for slaughter to supplement domes- 
tic meat supplies; breeding cattle; medicines, 
pharmaceutical specialties, and medical and 
surgical materials which are indispensable 
for the conservation of human health; and 
war materials consigned directly to the State 
and of types not produced in Peru. 

All export shipments, without exception, 
are subject to the tax. 

The tax is to be collected by the custom- 
houses, and the revenue is to be used for the 
purchase of oil tankers by the Ministry of 
Marine. The Ministry of Finance is directed 
to provide that the value of the ocean freight 
be shown separately on consular invoices for 
shipments to Peru. Until this arrangement 
is put into effect, the value of the ocean 
freight as shown on the bill of lading will 
be used for tax purposes. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE CONTINUES AT HIGH LEVEL 
DURING NOVEMBER 1950 


Foreign trade remained at a very high level 
during November. The value of imports con- 
tinued to rise steadily to a level almost 
double that of last April and was the highest 
since December 1947. Exports were only 
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about 1 percent below the all-time record 
attained in October 1950. Increased imports 
were recorded for practically all kinds of raw 
materials, such as fibers, minerals, indus- 
trial fats, and chemicals, but imports of 
grain declined. 

The United States continued to be the 
largest supplier to the Swiss market; imports 
continued their steady rise since August. 
Exports to the United States, Switzerland’s 
largest customer, set a new record in Novem- 
ber. Imports from the United States, how- 
ever, continued to exceed exports to that 
country by 13.5 percent in November. 

In order to conserve stocks of certain es- 
sential materials, the Swiss Government has 
introduced, effective December 15, a licens- 
ing system for both imports and exports of 
some essential products, such as metals, cot- 
ton, wool, rubber, and some oils. The use 
of copper for certain purposes has also been 
prohibited. 

On November 7 the Federal Council issued 
three decrees further increasing the amounts 
of rice, cooking fats and oils, and sugar 
that are to be stored by the Government and 
by households for emergency purposes. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 


A relatively high level of industrial activity 
was supported by a steady although not 
spectacular flow of new orders. The index 
of manufacturing for the third quarter of 
1950 (1938=—100) rose to 123, compared with 
111 during the second quarter. This, how- 
ever, was definitely not of boom proportions. 
Part of the higher industrial activity reflects 
increased expenditures for national defense, 
for which some 267,000,000 Swiss francs have 
already been provided as part of a 4-year 
1,400,000,000-franc program. 

The volume of retail sales, particularly of 
clothing and household goods other than 
food, has increased sharply. 

Wholesale prices continued to rise and by 
the end of November were 215.6 (1938=100), 
compared with 212 at the beginning of the 
month and 196 at the end of June. Sharply 
higher prices for raw materials, principally 
metals and textiles, were primarily respon- 
sible for the higher import prices. The index 
of import prices in November (1938=100) 
rose to 253, compared with 211 in June. Re- 
tail prices rose less rapidly and the cost of 
living increased only slightly to 160.9 at the 
end of November, compared with 160.8 at the 
beginning of the month and 158 in June. 
Hourly wages have changed little, but there 
has been some increase in employment and 
in the amount of overtime, thus maintaining 
real wages. 

The watch industry showed the greatest 
increased activity. November exports of 
watches and movements were at an all-time 
high, reflecting increased orders stimulated 
by the international tension. Exports of 
movements to Germany increased consider- 
ably because that country has found it profit- 
able to put Swiss movements in domestically 
produced cases. As a result, however, Switz- 
erland is hereafter limiting the number of 
movements exported to Germany to 20 per- 
cent of the number of finished watches 
shipped to that country. 


FINANCE 


Switzerland's currency reserves have shown 
a distinct tendency to decline in the past 
few months as a result of increased purchases 
abroad of raw materials and foodstuffs, which 
have had to be paid for in cash at rising 
prices, whereas relatively long payment pe- 
riods have had to be granted for Switzerland’s 
exports of manufactured goods. Another im- 
portant factor was the complete change in 
the sterling account from a surplus at the 
end of July to a deficit of 56,000,000 Swiss 
francs by mid-November. Swiss forward pur- 
chases of sterling in connection with rumored 
sterling revaluation was cited as the prin- 
cipal reason. This plus imports from sterling 
areas have resulted in decreasing Swiss liquid 
resources by about 180.000.000 francs. 

Moreover, Switzerland’s active balances of 
payments on current account appear to be 


obscured by a passive balance on capital ac- 
count, which not only absorbs the current- 
account surplus but also eats into the cur- 
rency reserves. The Swiss Government re- 
cently decided that some categories of trans- 
fers from EPU member countries to Switzer- 
land shall henceforth be given increased con- 
sideration. Heretofore, capital transfers to 
Switzerland from countries with which pay- 
ments were controlled had not been pos- 
sible in most cases. Under the new regula- 
tions, transfers to Switzerland will be sub- 
ject to license, as will also capital transfers 
from Switzerland to those countries if the 
amount exceeds 500,000 francs. 

Some other countries have maintained the 
view that current payments through EPU 
may include installment repayments on long- 
term debt. This would permit existing debt 
commitments to be redeemed through EPU 
while Swiss capital exports would not be 
included in the accounts, thus resulting in 
increased drawings on the Swiss creditor 
quota in EPU. The effect would be that 
claims of Swiss private creditors would be 
taken over by the Swiss Government. 

A public referendum on December 3 ap- 
proved, by 515,485 to 226,871 votes, a law 
providing for a transitional regime for the 
Federal Government finances for the next 4 
years, 1951 to 1954. With the approval of 
the new law, the defense, turn-over, luxury, 
and anticipatory taxes will be levied as here- 
tofore, thus assuring an adequate and stable 
Federal revenue for the next 4 years. 


GOLD 


Renewed and persistent rumors that sub- 
stantial quantities of monetary gold were 
moving to Switzerland from Eastern Europe 
brought forth an interpolation before Parlia- 
ment, to which the Government replied that 
neither the Swiss customs statistics nor the 
National Bank records show any substantial 
movement of gold to Switzerland since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. A considerable 
flow of nonmonetary gold, however, con- 
tinues through Switzerland, principally from 
South Africa and France, to be reworked in 
Switzerland for reexport to Italy. Such gold 
exports to Italy in November amounted to 
27,350,000 Swiss francs—U. S. LEGATION, 
BERN, Dec. 21, 1950. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


Economic Conditions 


LARGE POPULATION DRAINS RESOURCES 


During October 1950 the heavy drain on 
Taiwan’s economic resources occasioned by 
overpopulation became increasingly appar- 
ent as business continued slack in the face 
of high production costs and certain mate- 
rial shortages. : 

Although foreign-exchange expenditures 
for imports increased by 50 percent over 
September, Taiwan’s exports in October, to- 
taling US$5,003,678, were less than half of 
the preceding month. This precipitous drop 
was the result of a decline in sugar exports 
to US$3,360,000, a decrease of $4,515,526 from 
September. Exports to Japan, the principal 
market for Taiwan’s sugar, dropped sharply 
from the September figure of about US$4,- 
500,000 to approximately $1,200,000; how- 
ever, foreign exchange paid for Japanese 
imports in October more than doubled the 
preceding month’s total, principally as the 
result of press reports of ‘impending quota 
restrictions on imports from this area. 

Consular declared exports to the United 
States in October totaled US$844,436, an in- 
crease Of $105,294 over the September figure. 
Exports of citronella oil ($397,416) and tea 
($112,182) comprised 60.4 percent of the 
total. 

The market exchange rate between the 
Taiwan currency and the United States dol- 
lar remained steady at NTY10.25 (buying) 
and NTY10.30 (selling) to US$1.—U. S. Con- 
SULATE GENERAL, TAIPEI, Nov. 20, 1950. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations 
Bureau of National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


ITALIAN PRODUCER MOVES TO ARGENTINA 


The press announced that the producers 
of the Cisitalia sports car will shortly move 
their factory and skilled workers from Turin, 
Italy, to Buenos Aires. The same Italian 
firm is already producing in Argentina the 
Autoarg, a small sports car, using imported 
chassis with bodies constructed in Argentina. 
It is reported that three of these cars were 
produced in 1950. 


AUSTRALIA MAKING 100 HOLDENS A Day 


Production of the Australian-built Holden 
had reached 100 units a day on November 29, 
1950, the automobile’s second birthday, Gen- 
eral Motors-Holden’s, Ltd., announced. The 
original target was 80 units a day, and 10 a 
day were turned out in January 1949, when 
production began, Production totaled 26,171 
units in the 2-year period. More than 25,500 
are now in use in Australia, and present 
orders total 65,000. 

A new utility model was scheduled to be 
announced early in 1951. Plans call for the 
model to be assembled at the five main 
plants of General Motors-Holden’s. The 
manager of the firm expects it to be as en- 
thusiastically received as the sedan on the 
Australian market. 


INDIAN Factory BuriLtps ALL-METAL Bus 
BopIEs OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


The first four all-metal double-deck bus 
bodies built by the Hindustan Aircraft Fac- 
tory, Bangalore, India, were recently demon- 
strated there. The West Bengal State Trans- 
port Service has ordered 10 of these bus 
bodies; and when they are completed, an- 
other 10 will be built for the New Delhi 
Transport Authority. 

The new bus bodies are said to incorporate 
exclusive design features, including the use 
of specially selected high-tensile steel sec- 
tions for the structural members and alumi- 
num-alloy sheets for interior and exterior 
paneling. 

The factory plans to produce 1,000 bus 
bodies in 1951, 1,500 in 1952, and 2,500 in 
1953. 


CaALcuTTA, INDIA, TRYING MECHANICAL 
STREET-CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


The city of Calcutta, India, plans to use 
mechanical aids for sweeping and cleaning 
its streets. It is now experimenting with 
a Scammell (manufactured in the United 
Kingdom) mechanical road sweeper and ref- 
use collector in certain important thorough- 
fares. This unit, priced at 42,000 rupees 
(4.7725 rupees=US81) and capable of work- 
ing at varying speeds, can clean a 30-mile 
length in 8 hours. It includes an all-service 
trailer, equipped to sweep, collect refuse, and 
cleanse with water. 


MoTorR VEHICLES, MEXICO 


Motor vehicles in operation in Mexico at 
the beginning of 1950 totaled 160,580 pas- 
senger cars (including 17,689 taxis), 106,321 
trucks, 16,169 busses, and 5,298 motorcycles. 

Of these totals, 33 percent of the passenger 
cars, 26 percent of the busses, and 12 per- 
cent of the trucks were registered in the 
Federal District. 
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IRAQ BuyYs BRITISH BUSSES 


It has been announced that the English 
firm of Andrew Weir Trading & Shipping Co., 
representing the AEC (British) busses in 
Iraq, will supply the Iraq Government with 
100 single-deck 33-passenger AEC busses. 

The first consignment of 10 busses is sched- 
uled to be delivered in Baghdad by the end 
of April 1951. Between 15 and 20 busses 
will be delivered each month thereafter until 
the order is filled. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS 


Imports of motor vehicles by Madagascar 
totaled 518 passenger cars and 754 trucks 
in the first 9 months of 1950. 

Of the passenger-car imports, 455 orig- 
inated in France, 57 in the United States, 
and 6 in the United Kingdom. Truck im- 
ports by countries of origin were: 673, France; 
76, United States; 4, Canada; and 1, United 
Kingdom. 


LEYLAND Motors EXPANDS OPERATIONS IN 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Leyland Motors, South Africa, Ltd., re- 
cently opened the largest and most up-to- 
date factory of its kind in the Union of 
South Africa for the assembly of the British 
Leyland heavy trucks and busses. The re- 
ported cost of the factory, including land, 
is about £200,000 (£1—US82.80). The new 
factory and offices will provide employment 
for about 300 persons. 

The factory occupies an area of 8 acres at 
Elandsfontein, and there are 26 more acres 
available for expansion. With a floor area of 
54,000 square feet, the main building in- 
cludes assembly bays, repair and service de- 
partments, and a store section to house 
about £250,000 worth of spares. Nearby are 
a degreasing bay, an engine test house, and 
a transformer house. 

Leyland is also building a plant on a 
3-acre site near Capetown at a cost of about 
£50,000, exclusive of the land. Operations 
will be similar to those at Elandsfontein but 
on a smaller scale. The company has bought 
a site at Durban and expects to start build- 
ing there soon. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Austin Motor Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng- 
land, received an order from a Turkish firm 
for £1,000,000 (£1—US$2.80) worth of motor 
vehicles. A spokesman for the Turkish firm 
reportedly said his company would have or- 
dered more had Austin been able to deliver a 
larger quantity. 

The Austin company became the first Brit- 
ish motor manufacturer to sign an under- 
taking with the Finnish Government, under 
a new currency agreement, for the supply of 
passenger cars and trucks to Finland. Motor 
vehicles to the value of £250,000 are involved 
and are scheduled to be shipped during the 
first half of 1951. 

Leyland Motors, Ltd., recently installed a 
conveyor at its Farington, England, factory, 
which is believed to be the only conveyor of 
its kind on which heavy-duty chassis are 
being erected. It is in three sections, nearly 
1,000 feet long, and is used for assembly of 
bus and truck chassis. The company states 
that its use greatly reduces heavy manual 
work, as the mechanical line brings chassis 





automatically to certain fixed points associ- 
ated with specific operations. The potential 
output of the conveyor is 10,000 chassis g 
year—twice that of the highest prewar Ley- 
land production figure. 

Leyland is manufacturing a number of 
eight-wheeled freight vehicles for the British 
Transport Commission. In addition, Ley. 
land engines are to be installed in the eight. 
wheeled freight vehicles to be built for the 
Commission by the Bristol Tremways & Car. 
riage Co. Ltd. Orders for 200 six-cylinder 
direct-injection engines, type 0.690, have al- 
ready been placed by the Bristol company, 
This particular engine is a vertical 125-horse- 
power type that is fitted as standard equip- 
ment in all Leyland heavy-duty trucks. The 
vehicles will be conventional-type rigid eight 
wheelers, and their bodies and cabs will be 
constructed of light alloys. 

Venner Time Switches, Ltd., New Malden, 
England, has produced a time control that 
will automatically switch on the parking 
lights of motor vehicles left unattended, 
The instrument, when wired to the control 
switch of the side and rear lights, can be set 
to the required delay period up to a maxi- 
mum of 6 hours. The manufacturers state 
that the instrument can be fitted easily to 
any make of passenger car or commercial 
vehicle. It is a precision instrument with 
the delicate construction of a watch and costs 
about $11. 

The Minister of Supply recently made the 
following statement in the House of Com. 
mons: 

“An increase in the output of motor ve. 
hicles cannot be expected in the near future 
owing to the shortage of materials, and sup- 
plies to the home market could be increased 
only at the expense of exports. Manufac- 
turers’ quotas of cars for the home market for 
1951 will be at the current annual rate— 
namely, 110,000 cars. The quota for commer- 
cial vehicles will be 95,000, including 8,500 
passenger-service vehicles. The position will 
be reviewed from time to time.”’ 

The commercial-vehicle quota was in- 
creased by 13,450 units over the 1950 allo- 
cation, the quota for that year having been 
81,550 (72,750 freight vehicles and 8,800 pas- 
senger-service vehicles). The 1951 figure for 
passenger vehicles shows a reduction of 300 
units. 


New MODEL OF AUTOMOBILE, U.S. S. R. 


The beginning of serial production of ZIM, 
a new medium-class passenger car which will 
fill the gap between the luxury-type ZIS-110 
and the more modest Pobeda, has been 
announced by the Soviet press. 

The ZIM, which will be manufactured by 
the Molotov plant, Zavod Imeni Molotova, ia 
Gorki, is a 6-passenger car with a 6-cylinder 
95-horsepower motor capable of developing 4 
speed of 125 kilometers (7714 miles) an how. 
Its gasoline consumption is 18 liters (ap- 
proximately 5 gallons) per 100 kilometers 
(62 miles). The original announcement 
promised two variations—a convertible and 
a sedan. The first model is a sedan. 


Norway UsING TRAILERS TO HOUSE 
LUMBERJACKS 
The use of house trailers as living qual- 
ters for lumberjacks was recently introduced 


in Norway. The type of trailer in use has 
12 square meters (about 130 square feet) 
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of floor space, contains four berths, an oven 
and special clothes-drying closet, pantry, 
wood box, and kitchen table. The cost of 
the trailers is said to be no higher per 
perth than the cost per berth of permanent- 
type cabins. Twelve of the trailers will be 
jn operation during the present cutting 
season, sufficient to acquaint prospective 
puyers with their merits. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA TO GRANT EXCHANGE FOR 
ESSENTIAL RAW MATERIALS 


The Argentine Central Bank has under- 
taken to facilitate purchases of certain es- 
sential raw materials from abroad by do- 
mestic manufacturers. Chemicals are in- 
cluded in the commodities for which ex- 
change will be granted regular importers 
who have concluded definite purchase con- 
tracts. 


SYNTHETIC-NITROGEN PLANTS, BRAZIL 


Plans for the construction of synthetic- 
nitrogen plants are included in projects for 
development of hydroelectric power in the 
Sao Francisco Valley, Brazil. Soil fertility 
in the region is not high, and fertilizers have 
been lacking. 


LocusT CONTROL, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Plans have been made in British East Africa 
to combat an impending invasion of locusts 
from the northeast. Reports indicate heavy 
breeding of the insects in certain regions 
of Ethiopia and Somaliland. The first 
swarms appeared in Kenya’s Northern Fron- 
tier Province at the end of the third quarter 
of 1950. 

Northern and central areas of Kenya and 
Uganda have been stocked with supplies of 
insecticides, and a mobile control organiza- 
tion is being established. The principal in- 
yvasion into the northern and central areas 
of East Africa was expected to begin in Jan- 
uary. 


CANADIAN CO. BUILDING ,AMMONIUM- 
PHOSPHATE PLANT 


The Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
of Canada has announced plans to increase 
its fertilizer production by building an am- 
monium-phosphate plant at Kimberly, Brit- 
ish Columbia, at an approximate cost of 
$9,000,000. The project is part of the com- 
pany’s $15,000,000 expansion program in the 
Province. 

The plant at Kimberly will include a unit 
for processing tailings from one of the com- 
pany’s mines to obtain sulfuric acid, which 
will be used in treating phosphate rock. 


SHORTAGE OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS FROM 
U. S. LOOMS IN CUBA 


Cuban fertilizer interests and agricultural 
groups are concerned over a possible reduc- 
tion in supplies of raw materials imported 
from the United States. Importers have 
already experienced a tightening in the 
superphosphate market. Stocks of am- 
moniated superphosphate are said to be 
adequate to meet requirements until after 
the period of peak demand in the spring 
of 1951. 

Ashortage of ammonium sulfate, the prin- 
tipal source of nitrogen for Cuban fertilizer 
manufacturers, also is anticipated. The 
scarcity would not immediately affect agri- 
culture, but eventually importers would 
Probably place orders for Chilean nitrate. 


FERTILIZER-PROJECT CosT, INDIA 


The fertilizer project at Sindri, India, re- 
ceived 16.5 crores out of total investments of 
2745 crores in industrial enterprises by the 
Government of India since August 1947 
(10,000,000 rupees=1 crore; 1 rupee= 
0S80.2087, postdevaluation, US$0.30, prede- 
Valuation) . 
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NEW EGYPTIAN FERTILIZER Factory To 
BEGIN PRODUCTION 


The Suez fertilizer plant of the Egyptian 
Fertilizer and Chemical Industries Co. is 
scheduled to begin production between March 
15 and April 1. It will reach full capacity 
within 2 or 3 months. Construction was 
partly financed by an Export-Import Bank 
loan of $7,250,000. 

Negotiations for the purchase of equip- 
ment to bring natural gas from the oil fields 
at Ras Ghareb are in progress. The project, 
when completed, will almost double the 
plant’s capacity. 


JAPAN’S DYE INDUSTRY PROGRESSING 


The Japanese dye industry had a favorable 
period in the period May—October 1950. Pro- 
duction increased steadily to meet greater 
demands from the textile industry and the 
export market and rose from 590 metric tons 
in May to 903 tons (estimated) in October. 
Stocks have dropped to the lowest point in 
3 years and are mostly lower-quality dyes. 


JAPAN-THAILAND TRADE IN 1951 


Animal-glue material, sticklac and seedlac, 
bone meal, and salt are included in commod- 
ities which Japan plans to import from 
Thailand in 1951. 


GRASSHOPPER CONTROL, MADAGASCAR 


A campaign to eliminate grasshoppers in 
Madagascar began in Majunga and Tanana- 
rive Provinces in August 1950 and has been 
extended to Fiananarantson. Military planes 
and helicopters are being used to spray fields 
with insecticides. Damage to crops by grass- 
hoppers is usually rather severe in the island. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, MAURITIUS 


All of the alcohol production of Mauritius 
is under contract to the United Kingdom 
through December 1951. A large firm at 
Port Louis has indicated that it could in- 
crease its output to provide additional quan- 
tities for export, possibly to the United 
States. Molasses is the raw material. 


MEXICAN SULFURIC-ACID PLANT 
INCREASING CAPACITY 


Cia. Minera Asarco, S. A., Mexico, a sub- 
sidiary of a large smelting and refining com- 
pany, is increasing the capacity of its 
sulfuric-acid plant at San Luis Potosi from 
35 to 65 metri ctons daily to meet demand 
from nearby fertilizer plants. Sulfur is a 
byproduct of the company’s smelting opera- 
tions. Some sulfur is mined near Cerritos; 
the material also is a byproduct of a new oil 
refinery at Salamanca. 


SOME CHEMICAL PRICES FROZEN, MEXICO 


Caustic soda, soda ash, sulfur, sulfuric 
acid, copper sulfate, and alcohol are among 
commodities on which the Mexican Govern- 
ment has frozen prices. 


NORWAY’S SULFUR PRODUCTION RISES 


Production of sulfur in Norway in the 
first 9 months of 1950 rose to 66,530 metric 
tons from 53,330 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1949. The totals for pyrites were 
552,690 tons and 548,525 tons, respectively. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock, TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Tunisia 
in the third quarter of 1950 declined sharply 
to 345,935 metric tons from 450,615 tons in 
the preceding quarter. The loss is attributed 
principally to vacations taken by workers, 
especially in July. Total output in the first 
9 months of 1950 was 1,146,200 tons, 21,520 
tons less than in the corresponding period 
of 1949. Production in the year 1950 is ex- 
pected to be more than 1,500,000 tons. Out- 
put of hyperphosphate (finely ground rock) 
in the first 9 months of 1950 was 83,875 tons, 


compared with 74,470 tons in the correspond- 
ing 9-month period of 1949. 

In the third quarter of 1950, exports of 
phosphate rock amounted to 382,690 tons. 
Exports in the first 9 months of 1950 were 
slightly lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1949; totals were 1,075,045 tons and 
1,309,760 tons, respectively. France, the 
United Kingdom, Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
the Netherlands were the principal purchas- 
ers, taking 83 percent of total exports. 
France alone took 28 percent. 


PROGRESS ON PAPER MILL, PAKISTAN 


The paper mill now under construction in 
East Pakistan will include plants to recover 
chemical byproducts and manufacture chlo- 
rine and caustic soda. Two shipments of 
machinery and equipment are en route, one 
from the United States and one from the 
United Kingdom and other European coun- 
tries. One unit of the mill is expected to 
start operations in 1951 and reach full pro- 
duction early in 1953. 

The establishment of the industry will 
provide opportunities for increased activity 
in the manufacture of plastics and cellulose 
materials, it has been stated. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE OUTPUT, PORTUGAL 


Two Portuguese companies have an aggre- 
gate annual capacity of 13,500 metric tons 
of calcium carbide, but they can operate 
during only 8 months of the year because of 
the shortage of electric power. Production 
for 1950 is not yet known, but it is believed 
to have been about 5,000 tons. Output of 
hydroelectric power is scheduled to be in- 
creased and this may have a favorable effect 
on calcium-carbide production. Imports of 
the material in 1949 were almost entirely 
from Belgium-Luxembourg. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, TAIWAN 


Provincial authorities in Taiwan (For- 
mosa) have decided to distribute to farmers 
143,150 metric tons of fertilizers. The first 
rice crop will receive 139,090 tons. 


RISING Cost oF FERTILIZERS AFFECTS USE 
IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The rising cost of fertilizers in the United 
Kingdom is making it difficult for some farm- 
ers to use as much of these materials as 
they would like. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has stated, however, that removal of 
the fertilizer subsidy was taken into account 
at the last review of prices and that it is not 
planned to restore a general subsidy at this 
time. New grants payable to farmers for 
fertilizers used on grassland have reduced 
the cost to or below 1949 levels, it is said. 


U. K.’s CONTROL OF SULFUR AND SULFURIC 
ACID 


The supply, use, and consumption of sulfur 
and sulfuric acid in the United Kingdom 
have been controlled, effective January 8, 
1951. This step is said to have been taken 
because of the reduction in imports of sulfur 
from the United States and the need to re- 
strict its consumption by sulfuric-acid plants. 

Apparently, the manufacture of the acid 
from raw materials other than sulfur is not 
controlled, but the distribution of all sulfuric 
acid will be subject to regulation. 


Drugs 


AFGHAN TRADE VIA KARACHI 


Imports into and exports from Afghanistan 
of drugs and medicines via Karachi, Pakistan, 
in the period June—October 1950 included 
exports of “other sorts of drugs and medi- 
cines,” valued at 46,000 rupees, and imports 
of “drugs and medicines,” 14,000 rupees. The 
import figures include only merchandise 
which is dutiable in Karachi. These duties 
are refunded after the goods pass through 
the customs office on the Pakistan-Afghan- 
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istan border. Inasmuch as merchandise im- 
ported for the account of the Afghanistan 
Government is not dutiable, such shipments 
are not included in the foregoing statistics. 


CINCHONA-BaRK EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 
AND RUANDA-URUNDI 


Exports of cinchona bark from the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi during the first 
three quarters of 1950 totaled 1,026 gross 
metric tons valued at 41,000,000 Congo francs, 
compared with 764 gross metric tons (34,000,- 
000 Congo francs) during the like period of 
1949. 


CEYLON GOVERNMENT PILOT PLANT 


The Ceylon Government, according to the 
foreign press, has drawn up an estimate for 
establishing a pilot pharmaceutical plant for 
the manufacture of ayurvedic (domestic) 
medicines. The estimated annual gross rev- 
enue from the sale of the drugs is 450,000 
rupees. Among the equipment to be im- 
ported are a preliminary crusher and dis- 
integrator and a pill-making machine. 


CAMPHOR RESEARCH, INDIA 


The Government Forest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun, India, investigating Ocimum 
kilimandscharicum (Labiatae) has found 
that 1 acre of land may be expected to yield 
an annual average of 60 pounds of camphor 
and 40 pounds of camphor oil. A higher 
yield of camphor is possible where the soil 
is heavy with impeded drainage. 

An earlier foreign press report (herewith 
corrected), published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 11, 1950, stated that the 
Research Institute had conducted experi- 
ments with the Ceylon plant, O. madurutala 
(O. sanctum). 


LIST OF CRUDE DrucGs USED IN JAPAN 


A list of 117 of the principal crude drugs 
of vegetable origin employed in Japan is 
available on loan to those interested. Ad- 
dress requests to the Chemical Division, Na- 
tional Production Authority, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The data include the Japanese name, the 
English or scientific name, useful parts, and 
the country of origin, whether Japan or other 
countries. 


Essential Oils 


CAMPHOR RESEARCH, INDIA 
(See item under the heading “Drugs.’’) 


Iron & Steel 


CANADIAN STEEL COMPANY EXPANDS 


Plans whereby its iron- and steel-making 
capacity will be increased by somewhat more 
than half during the next 18 months have 
been announced by the Steel Co., of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. The comprehen- 
sive expansion program calls for the con- 
struction of additional dock and storage 
facilities and the building of 78 coke ovens, 
a 1,000-ton blast furnace, and four 250-ton 
open-hearth furnaces. The new facilities 
will increase the company’s pig-iron capac- 
ity by 450,000 net tons and its steel-making 
capacity by 650,000 tons, compared with the 
present annual capacity of 756,000 tons of 
pig iron and 1,200,000 tons of open-hearth 
and electric steel. 

The present expansion program Calls for 
the expenditure of $40,000,000-$50,000,000 
and, according to the company, was planned 
some time before the present emergency. 
The company also points out that over the 
past 10 years it has spent $65,000,000 in ex- 
panding and improving its plant and equip- 
ment. 

CuBAN IMPORTS HEAVY 


Imports of iron and steel into Cuba con- 
tinued heavy during December 1950 as a 
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result of the large volume of orders that had 
been placed, especially in Europes, during 
July and August. Including this tonnage, 
it is estimated that three to four times as 
much iron and steel reached Cuba during 
the last quarter of 1950 as came in during 
the corresponding period of 1949. The ton- 
nage coming from the United States is 
described as rather less than normal, with 
that from continental European sources 
much greater. It is reported, for example, 
that 90 percent of the concrete reinforcing 
bars received originated in Belgium, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and France. 

Better prices were the principal reason 
earlier in the year for placing orders with 
European suppliers, but the better deliveries 
promised by these makers soon became the 
most important factor, as European prices 
rose to virtual parity with quotations from 
United States makers. In all, and in the 
absence of a complete statistical record, it 
is estimated that imports of iron and steel 
products into Cuba in 1950 will top 1949 
imports by about 30 percent. 


NEW ORE-LOADING QUAY AT NARVIK, 
NORWAY, IN USE 


The new ore-loading quay of Luossavaara- 
Kirunavaara, AB. at the Norwegian port of 
Narvik was recently completed and is now 
in use. Provided with up-to-date mechani- 
cal equipment, the quay has a loading capac- 
ity of 2,000 tons of ore per hour, on each 
side, equal to a theoretical possibility of 
loading at a rate of 4,000 tons an hour. The 
quay alone could handle all the iron ore 
carried on the single-track railway connect- 
ing the Lapland mine fields with the north- 
west coast of Norway. This railroad moves 
about 80 percent of all the iron ore mined 
in Lapland to Narvik, i. e., at present more 
than 30,000 tons daily in 18 trains. 

A sizable part of the iron ore currently 
leaving Narvik is destined to Western Ger- 
many and Belgium, shipments to each of 
those countries averaging about 300,000 tons 
monthly at the present time. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED MANGANESE DEPOSITS, 
£SouTH WEST AFRICA 


The newly discovered deposits of 50-per- 
cent-plus manganese ore in the area north 
of Okahandjia, South West Africa, are ex- 
citing interest. The discovering company— 
South Africa Minerals Corporation of Jo- 
hannesburg—-reports the proved reserves of 
this area total about 110,000 tons, with prob- 
able reserves of some 618,000 tons plus large 
prospective tonnages. In addition, it is 
stated that there are several large ore bodies 
still to be opened up and sampled. 

It is estimated that capital expenditures 
and mining, transport, and other costs will 
amount to approximately £3 11s. 6d. per long 
ton f. 0. b. With today’s selling price of £11 
per long ton, an estimated profit of £520,000 
in the first year of operation is expected, 
with this figure to increase yearly as pro- 
duction mounts. 


U. S. Imports SET NEW REcoOrRDS IN 
: NOVEMBER 1950 


Totaling 341,605 net tons, more iron and 
steel was imported into the United States in 
November 1950 than in any previous month 
of record—nearly seven times as much as re- 
corded in November 1949. And this was not 
the only record set by this trade—the 17,255 
tons of ferro-alloys and the 213,238 tons of 
steel-mill products were also record tonnages 
for a single month’s imports. Receipts of 
pig and sponge iron, which totaled 111,112 
tons in November, were exceeded only by Oc- 
tober’s record trade. 

The contribution of this trade to the total 
supply of iron and steel available to this 
country’s industries can perhaps best be 
judged by comparing imports with domestic 
production. Receipts of pig and sponge iron, 
although down from October’s record level, 
were equal to 2.1 percent of the reported 





output of these basic materials. 


Sky r¢ »cket- 
ing steel imports, by this same comparison, 
were equivalent to 3.52 percent of the ship- 
ments reported to have been made during 
the month by domestic producers. 


U. S. Imports of Iron and Steel Products 
and Raw Materials 


{In short tons] 
No- No- 
a , vem- | October vem- 
Product ber | 1950 see 
1950 | 1949 
Pig and sponge iron_ 111,112 140, 327 13, 535 
Ferro-alloys . 17, 255 11, 510 R4e 
Ingots, blooms, billets, etc. 33, 374 23, 483 6, 057 
Bars and rods: 
Concrete reinforcement __-| 12,607 | 6, 741 1,415 
Other bars and rods ..| 25,481 | 31,653 9, 253 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and | | | 
tin plate _. _...| 63, 322 49,408 | 13.549 
Structural materials ...| 30,374 | 26,067 2, &3 
Rails and accessories........| 1,410 | 1,316 - 
Tubular products. _._- } 15, 325 6, 704 7) 
Wire and wire products |} 19,144) 14,345 1, 358 
Hoops and bands, includ- | 
ing cotton ties____- | 10,440 8, 213 1, 023 
Castings, forgings, die 
blocks, and blanks _ 1, 761 3, 560 6 
Total__. 341, 605 323, 327 49, 956 
Imports of miscellaneous 
raw materials: 
Iron ore_.__. 820, 950 |1,079, 558 | 712,814 
Manganese ore (Mn con- | 
tent) _- 7 _.| 65,334 75, 375 66, 825 
Ferrous scrap. 128,456 | 123,893 | 11,924 


Including November’s record tonnage, a 
total of 1,641,998 net tons of iron and steel 
was brought into the United States during 
the first 11 months of 1950—three and one- 
half times as much as entered the country 
in the comparable period of 1949 and more 
than twice the tonnage received in the for- 
mer record calendar year of 1927. 

The important part played in November 
imports by such products as pig and sponge 
iron, flat-rolled products, semifinished prod- 
ucts, and bars and rods is shown by the 
accompanying tabulation. Not shown is 
the fact that, although its tonnage was less 
than in October, Germany was the source 
of 82,004 tons of iron and steel in Novem- 
ber or that 70,069 tons of the record total 
originated in Belgium-Luxembourg. Im- 
ports from France—57,947 tons—were more 
than double those recorded for October, the 
trade with Canada was off to only 42,719 
tons, while that with the Netherlands, 
chiefly in pig iron, was down to 39,148 tons, 

The beneficial impact of November imports 
was felt in nearly all coastal or border areas 
of the country and most particularly the 
Middle Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coast re- 
gions. In contrast to October, when the 
chief point of entry was Philadelphia, more 
steel—65,973 tons in all—came into the 
United States in November through the New 
York customs district. Second place went 
to Maryland with a total of 59,217 tons. 
Canada’s important contribution is reflected 
especially in the 37,049 tons which came 
into the country through the Michigan dis- 
trict. Lesser but highly significant tonnages 
entered through the Philadelphia district, 
33,747 tons, and Galveston, 22,324 tons, while 
on the Pacific coast 18,129 tons came i 
through San Francisco and 16,992 tons 
through Los Angeles. Also deserving of com- 
ment are the 16,773-ton trade of New Orleans 
and the 10,157 tons recorded by the Mas- 
sachusetts district. 

In addition to the foregoing, the United 
States imported 820,950 tons of iron of 
from nine foreign countries, chiefly from 
Chile, Canada, Sweden, and Brazil. Elevel 
countries participated in the 65,335-ton 
manganese (Mn content) trade, the largest 
tonnages coming from India, the Union of 
South Africa, and the Gold Coast. Ferrous 
scrap was obtained from 21 foreign sources, 
including, as chief suppliers in this 128,456 
ton trade, France, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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ScraP SUPPLY CAUSING CONCERN IN WALES 


There has been no improvement in the 
supply of scrap available to South Wales 
steelworks, and concern is mounting lest it 
may not be possible to maintain steel pro- 
duction in 1951 at the high levels of 1950. 
All local makers require large quantities of 
scrap and depend heavily on imports from 
the Continent. All grades of scrap are in 
insistent demand, but supplies of good heavy 
mild steel scrap (a grade corresponding gen- 
erally to United States grade No. 1 heavy 
melting) are especially limited, as are those 
of cast-iron scrap. All offerings, almost with- 
out regard for the kind of scrap involved, are 
reported being taken up immediately by 
eager consumers. 


Leather & Products 


ARGENTINA RAISES EXPORT PRICE OF 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT 


Argentina raised its export price for que- 
pracho extract to US$175 per metric ton for 
the insoluble quality and $190 a ton for 
soluble extract, as of December 20, 1950, an 
increase of $15 a ton over previous prices. 


HIDE AND SKIN SITUATION, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Western Germany’s hide and skin situa- 
tion at the end of October 1950 was as fol- 
lows: Production in the first 10 months, 
47,490 metric tons; imports, 57,152 tons; ex- 
ports, 147 tons; and available for consump- 
tion in the period, 104,495 tons. The rate of 
imports increased considerably in the last 
months of 1950 but serious reductions were 
expected in January 1951. 

The industry estimated its monthly re- 
quirements to be 16,000 tons of all types of 
hides and skins, of which about 6,000 could 
be produced locally, and the remainder would 
have to be imported. Imports, they said, 
should consist of about 2,000 tons of sheep 
and goat skins; about 600 calf, preferably 
from France; and about 7,400 tons of hides, 
including horsehides. The supply of hides 
and skins from imports and domestic sources, 
with the exception of calfskins, was about 
adequate during the last 3 months of 1950 
for the first time since 1945. 


LARGE INCREASE IN SHOE PRODUCTION, 
BavaRIA, GERMANY; DEMAND Not MET 


The shoe industry of Bavaria, Germany, 
produced 1,345,321 pairs in October 1950, 
more than double the July output of 639,652 
pairs. The largest gain was in work shoes, 
output of which jumped by October to more 
than 3 times the July total. Production of 
street shoes, sandals, slippers, and wooden- 
soled shoes also either doubled or tripled the 
July level. 

Despite the great increase in production, 
demand continued to exceed supply; manu- 
facturers no longer had inventories, and daily 
production was being delivered immediately 
to wholesalers. Luxury-type shoes, slippers, 
and, particularly, fur- and fleece-lined winter 
shoes were in shortest supply. Prices were 
teported to have risen only 10 percent 
through October, but the shoe trade believed 
that present and imminent increases in costs 
of leather and other raw materials would soon 
have to be reflected in the prices of shoes. 
According to the Bavarian Ministry of Econ- 
omy, existing leather supplies would last only 
through January 1951. The Ministry attrib- 
uted this situation to the shortage of operat- 


ing capital and the high demand for fine 
luxury leathers. 


PERU’s TRADE IN VEGETABLE TANNING 
MATERIALS 


Peru’s vegetable tanning trade estimated 
that 2,600 metric tons of wild-grown tara 
pods were gathered in 1950, compared with 
2,000 tons in 1949. The increase was a result 
of improved foreign demand during the last 
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half of the year, particularly from the United 
States. Increases were also noted in local 
consumption and in imports during 1950. 

Consumption of vegetable tanning mate- 
rials increased during the period July—De- 
cember to approximately 1,500 tons, reaching 
a total of 2,700 tons for the entire year, com- 
pared with an average consumption in pre- 
vious years of 3,000 tons. 

Imports of vegetable tanning materials in 
most cases increased in the first 9 months 
of 1950, compared with the like period of 
1949, as shown in the accompanying table. 
During the 1950 period, there were no imports 
of quebracho bark, but imports of quebracho 
extract rose to 3,024 tons from 1,606. Im- 
ports (usually equivalent to consumption) 
of other vegetable tanning materials ad- 
vanced to 620 tons, compared with 560 in the 
like period of 1949. Largest gains were noted 
in mangle, which rose to 433 tons from 170, 
and in chestnut extract, to 183 tons from 35. 
The improved demand for chestnut extract 
was ascribed to its higher tannin content 
and lower price, compared with quebracho. 

Peruvian exports of 1,055 tons of tara 
powder went primarily to the United States 
in the period January—September 1950. The 
United Kingdom ranked second as a buyer, 
followed by Mexico and Cuba. Six other 
countries took much smaller amounts. Ex- 
ports in the comparable period of 1949 
amounted to 478 tons, with the United King- 
dom the principal purchaser. The United 
States, France, the Canal Zone, and Norway, 
in order of importance, took the remainder. 

Foreign prices for Peruvian tara have in- 
creased, and demand from the United King- 
dom has diminished because of that coun- 


try’s inability to meet prices offered by 
United States buyers. 


Imports of Vegetable Tanning Materials, 
January—September 1949 and 1950, Peru 
{In metric tons] 


January-September 
Commodity sa 





| i949 | = 1950 
Quebracho extract ___- | 


. 1, 606 | 3, 024 

Other vegetable tanning materials, | 

including impure tannins in any 

form. a . Ss 35 | 183 
Campeachy extract ies : () 3 
Hematine and hematine crystals 6 1 
Quebracho bark_. : teaser 349 ic chicaiaie 
Mangle. ---- ‘ 170 433 
Total ‘ 2, 166 3, 644 


1 Less than 1 ton. 


Source: Statistical 


Department, 
house, 


Callao Custom- 


UruGcuay’s NEw TANNING PLANT 


Operations are expected to begin by mid- 
1951 in a newly built tanning plant in Uru- 
guay. The plant, reportedly financed with 
Uruguayan and Italian capital, is staffed 
with experienced German and Italian tech- 
nicians. Initial output is expected to total 
30,000 kilograms of bends, 100,000 feet of 
kipskins, and 16,000 feet of linings in the 
first month. Production is to be for both 
domestic consumption and export. 


Motion Pictures 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COSTA RICA 


The Costa Rican Congress promulgated a 
foreign-exchange-control law in April 1950, 
providing for the classification of imports 
into five categories. No specific classifica- 
tion was established for entertainment mo- 
tion pictures, but an agreement has been 
reached between the Central Bank of Costa 
Rica and motion-picture exhibitors. In ac- 
cordance with this agreement, films are 
subject to the usual customs charges, and, 
in addition, a 5 percent income tax and a 
10 percent exchange surtax are deducted 


from the gross amounts remittable to the 
foreign producers as rental on the films. 
The exchange surtax is figured at the official 
rate of exchange of 5.67 colones to the dollar. 
All foreign exchange required for payment 
of rentals on motion pictures must be ob- 
tained from the “free official market” at rates 
which now fluctuate between 8.50 and 9.05 
colones to the dollar. 

Motion-picture theaters’ gross income for 
the city of San Jose alone is estimated at 
4,000,000 colones per year, of which about 
2,500,000 colones is remitted to foreign pro- 
ducers as rental on films. About 1,500,000 
colones of the latter amount is for United 
States films, the remaining 1,000,000 colones 
being divided approximately as follows: 600,- 
000 colones for Mexican films and 400,000 
for films from European and Argentine 
sources, with the greater share being for 
Argentine films. 

During the past year the number of Argen- 
tine films offered for exhibition in Costa Rica 
declined considerably, it has been reported. 
Exhibitors give no particular reason for this 
decline and maintain that Argentine films 
are still the largest competitors for United 
States films in the cities and among better- 
educated persons. Mexican films are very 
popular with rural patrons. 


NETHERLANDS PRODUCTION ENJoys CRITI- 
CAL AND POPULAR Su€cESS 


The premiere of the Netherlands feature 
documentary, “The Dike Is Mended,” pro- 
duced in the Profilti-Polygoon studios in 
The Hague, took place in The Hague early in 
October 1950 and was attended by the Queen 
and many prominent persons. Film critics 
are of the opinion that technically the pic- 
ture compares favorably with the best for- 
eign productions. It is generally considered 
to have proved that the possibilities for 
making good movies do exist in the Nether- 
lands. 

The film, since its release, has been draw- 
ing full houses in the large cities as well 
as in provincial theaters, The Censorship 
Board placed it on the list of cultural films, 
which means that lower amusement-tax 
rates will apply. Because of the interest 
shown by the public and the lower tax rate, 
it is hoped that the picture will amortize 
its costs, which are estimated at 1,500,000 
guilders (1 guilder=about US$0.26). 

Box-office receipts in the Netherlands dur- 
ing the past few months have remained 
rather stable and for the first 9 months of 
1950 are reported to be only 3 percent below 
the figures for the corresponding period of 


1949. The improved situation is attributed 
principally to slightly higher admission 
prices. 


In October 1950 a total of 48 feature films 
was presented for censorship. Two were re- 
jected—1 British and 1 from the United 
States. Of the 46 features approved, 27 were 
United States films, 5 were French, 4 British, 
3 Italian, 2 German, 2 Austrian, 2 Polish, and 
1 was from the Soviet Union. 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE ALLOCATION IN 
PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s total allocation of dollar ex- 
change to United States film companies for 
the remittance of revenue is still fixed at 
$600,000 annually, but the specific amounts 
allowed to individual distributors have been 
revised. The original alldcation was estab- 
lished by the Portuguese authorities in 1948. 
Some distributors were dissatisfied with the 
amounts apportioned to them, and revisions 
were made on November 24, 1950, to effect a 
more equitable distribution of the total sum 
involved and to reflect the current experience 
and requirements of the major distributors. 

The changes were adopted as a result of a 
meeting of 36 film importers, at which all 
interested distributors were represented and 
which was called largely as a result of com- 
plaints of small importers, who were dissatis- 
fied with the proportionate amount of dollar 
exchange available to them under the un- 
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specified category. In order to eliminate this 
criticism on the part of the small Portuguese 
film distributors, representatives of the large 
United States companies agreed to revise the 
allotments. The unspecified concerns were 
allotted $66,000 under the 1948 arrangement; 
however, the new allotment of exchange sets 
up a total of $102,000 from which they may 
draw. It is believed that the unspecified 
concerns will not use the entire sum and 
that part will eventually be reapportioned 
among the large companies. 


IMPORT-PERMIT SYSTEM, SPAIN 


During the first 11 months of 1950 a total 
of 56 import licenses for feature films was 
granted against the national production of 
35 Spanish feature films. Licenses necessary 
to import foreign feature films into Spain 
are granted only to Spanish film producers, 
the number of permits issued being depend- 
ent upon the classification of the Spanish 
film produced. The current sales value of 
an import permit is reported to be approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 pesetas, so it will be seen 
that the Spanish producers have a real in- 
centive to turn out a first-class picture in 
order to receive additional import licenses. 

In addition to imports permitted under 
the classification award system, foreign films 
are also being imported whenever the re- 
quired forei exchange is available or may 
be obtained for this purpose. According to 
the National Institute of Statistics, importa- 
tions of feature films since 1945 were as fol- 
lows: 70 in 1945, 179 in 1946, 272 in 1947, 201 
in 1948, 156 in 1949, and 84 during the first 
half of 1950. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


NETHERLANDS MARKET DULL 


As consumers of rosin in the Netherlands 
have accumulated substantial stocks and 
prices are high, they are not anxious to make 
additional purchases and prefer to await de- 
velopments in the economic and marketing 
situation. Little interest is shown in tur- 
pentine at present prices. 


DrovucHtT Cuts Gum COLLECTIONS, SPAIN 


Gum collections in Spain were fairly good 
at the beginning of the 1950-51 season, but 
droughts later so affected the trees that many 
were useless for further tapping. The total 
yield of gum is not expected to exceed previ- 
ous figures of 43,000-44,000 metric tons, 
which will produce 32,000—33,000 tons of rosin 
and about 9,000 tons of turpentine. 

It has been reported that the Government 
may order plants using the direct-heating 
process to suspend operations and will allow 
only steam plants to keep running. The lat- 
ter give a higher yield of turpentine and 
rosin. 


DEMAND GoopD, FUTURE OvuTPUT SOLD, 
SWEDEN 


Trade sources in Sweden state that pro- 
ducers of naval stores have virtually no 
stocks of liquid rosin, tall oil, and turpentine 
for sale. Demand is very active, and output 
in the first quarter of 1951 and possibly in 
the first half has been sold in advance. 

Export licenses for liquid rosin are granted 
by individual cases, the policy being to limit 
shipments abroad. Thirty percent of do- 
mestic tall-oil production may be licensed 
for export. 

Prices of naval stores in the third quarter 
of 1950 rose from those in the preceding 
quarter. This trend also continued in Oc- 
tober, and November, it is stated. 


Paints & Pigments 


CuBAN PAINT INDUSTRY 


The Cuban paint industry supplies about 
85 percent of domestic demand. There are 
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five concerns, employing 300 workers. Man- 
ufacturers’ annual sales approximate $5,000,- 
000 in value. Despite the favorable position 
of the domestic industry, however, the Cuban 
National Association of Manufacturers favors 
increased import duties on paint. 


ZINC-OXIDE PRODUCTION, IRELAND 


The construction of the Wael kiln of the 
Silvermines Lead and Zinc Co., Ltd., Ireland, 
has been completed. Production of zinc 
oxide was scheduled to have begun in No- 
vember 1950. 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS, 
NOVEMBER 1950 


Crude-rubber production in Brazil during 
November 1950 was estimated at 2,047 long 
tons, compared with 1,811 tons in October 
and 2,364 tons in November 1949. Output 
in the first 11 months of 1950 was estimated 
at 21,492 tons, down 12 percent from the 
24,482 tons estimated for the same period 
of 1949. These figures represent gross weight 
with no allowance for moisture content. 

Production of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Rubber Credit 
Bank amounted to 1, 790 tons in November, 
bringing the total for the first 11 months of 
1950 to 18,717 tons, compared with 21,029 
tons in the like period of 1949. 

Shipments of crude rubber from produc- 
ing to consuming centers of Brazil rose to 
2,506 tons in November, compared with 1,163 
tons in October and 1,070 tons in November 
1949. In the period January-November 1950 
these shipments totaled 18,884 tons, up 26 
percent from the 14,940 tons reported in Jan- 
uary-November 1949. 

Total stocks of natural rubber held by the 
Rubber Credit Bank at producing and con- 
suming centers of Brazil were 8,441 tons at 
the end of November, compared with 8,983 
tons a month earlier and 14,912 tons on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. 

The Executive Commission for the De- 
fense of Rubber imcreased the ceiling price 
of domestically grown hevea rubber from 18 
to 22.70 cruzeiros per kilogram (from about 
44.1 cents to about 55.6 cents per pound, 
U. S. currency), effective November 20. The 
Rubber Credit Bank, however, agreed to pay 
the increase retroactive to October 1, as a 
concession to stimulate Amazon tappers to 
increase production in coming months. 

Brazilian consumption has been estimated 
at about 38,000 metric tons in 1951, and pro- 
duction is not expected to exceed 28,000 tons. 
To prevent a possible shortage of crude rub- 
ber in 1951, the Rubber Credit Bank has 
already applied through the Executive Com- 
mission for the Defense of Rubber for an 
import license for 4,500 metric tons of crude 
rubber to be imported from the Far East or 
any other available source. Half this amount 
is expected to reach Brazil before the end 
of April 1951. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS 
INCREASED 


Production of rubber goods in Japan in- 
creased notably in the first 9 months of 1950 
over the output for the entire year 1949. 
Production of tires rose to 13,171,500 units in 
the first 9 months of 1950 from 6,366,000 units 
in 1949, and tube production was up to 
13,549,700 units in the 1950 period from 
6,524,400 units in 1949. (Figures for 1950 
are preliminary, for 1949 revised.) Although 
the output of truck tires decreased to 319,400 
units in the first 3 quarters of 1950 from 
482,000 units in 1949, and truck tubes 
dropped to 319,700 units from 468,900 units 
in the respective periods, the output of all 
other tires increased. The greatest increases 
were in bicycle tires, 12,330,600 units, and 
motorcycle tires, 251,500 units, against 5,528,- 
700 bicycle tires and 197,700 motorcycle tires 
produced in 1949. The output of bicycle and 
motorcycle tubes increased correspondingly. 





Production of balloon tires was 216,100 in the 
1950 period, compared with 122,000 in 1949, 

Production of rubber footwear rose to 
60,575,600 pairs in the first 9 months of 1950, 
compared with 41,484,500 pairs in 1949, 
Production of rubber-soled canvas shoes, 
26,881,700 pairs, and of rubber boots and 
shoes, 11,268,100 pairs, in the 1950 period was 
nearly double the output of each class in 
the previous year, while the output of rubber. 
soled socks rose to 22,425,800 pairs from 
22,255,000 pairs. 

Imports of crude rubber amounted to 
36,170 metric tons and latex to 1,204 tons in 
the first 9 months of 1950, compared with 
40,946 tons of crude and 1,111 tons of latex 
imported in the full year 1949. Consump. 
tion was 41,836 tons of crude and 451 tons of 
latex in the 1950 period, compared with 
34,226 tons of crude and 567 tons of latex in 
1949. 


1950 RUBBER OUTPUT AND EXPORTS REACH 
NEw HIGH, CEYLON 


Production of natural rubber in Ceylon 
was reported at 11,000 long tons in November 
1950, compared with 11,500 tons in the pre- 
ceding month and 8,500 tons in November 
1949. In the first 11 months of 1950, output 
totaled 101,500 tons, against 80,500 tons in 
the like period of 1949. Output of estate 
rubber in the two periods was 176,500 and 
62,500 tons, respectively. It is apparent 
that total output for the year 1950 will 
exceed the previous record of 105,500 tons 
reached in 1943. 

Exports of rubber from Ceylon totaled 
9,575 tons in November, compared with 
11,235 tons in October and 7,414 tons in 
November 1949, according to statistics of the 
Acting Rubber Controller. November 1950 
shipments included 4,980 tons to the United 
States and 1,522 tons to the United Kingdom. 

In the first 11 months of 1950, exports 
totaled 106,462 tons and included 56,334 tons 
shipped to the United States and 17,961 tons 
to the United Kingdom. In the like period 
of 1949, total shipments were 80,303 tons 
and included 35,621 tons to the United States 
and 15,021 tons to the United Kingdom. The 
1l-month cumulative 1950 shipments have 
already bettered the previous high of 102,845 
tons reported for the calendar year 1944. 

Domestic consumption of natural rubber 
was 14 tons in November 1950, 144 tons in 
January-November 1950, and 127 tons in 
January-November 1949. 

Stocks at the end of November totaled 
14,218 tons, compared to 12,807 tons a month 
earlier and 19,324 tons on January 1, 1950. 


Textiles 


BELGIUM’s NYLON-HOSIERY IMPORT 
QUOTA AND ALLOCATIONS 


Belgium’s nylon-hosiery import quota 
from the dollar zone has been set provision- 
ally by the Belgian authorities at 60,000 
dozen pairs for the year 1951. From this 
total, 22,000 dozen pairs are scheduled to be 
allotted to prewar importers of hosiery and 
the remaining 38,000 dozen pairs are to be 
allocated to dealers or importers pro rata to 
their purchases of domestically produced 
nylon stockings during the first half of 1950. 


OUTPUT OF YARN, STAPLE, AND FILAMENT, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Western Germany produced 79,504 metric 
tons of cotton yarn, 24,569 of wool yarn, 
29,497 of rayon staple, and 13,552 of rayon 
filament in the 3 months September—Novem- 
ber 1950, according to preliminary estimates. 


BERMUDA STARTS SHIRT FACTORY 


A new industry was launched in Bermuda 
on December 20, 1950, with the opening of 
a shirt factory. A preliminary order for 
500 shirts is being filled for a local firm 
which has supplied brightly colored im- 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —~, 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Bavarian Fuel and Power 
Shortage Becoming Serious 


Shortages of fuel and power are rapidly 
pecoming serious in Bavaria, Germany. Sub- 
stantial cut-backs in the production of es- 
sential manufactured items are taking place, 
and even more drastic dislocations are in 
prospect. The principal industries affected 
include the cement, glass and porcelain, 
smelting, and electrochemical industries. 

Electricity production, although princi- 
pally hydroelectric, is also causing anxiety, 
because the Bavarian steam-power plants as 
well as sources in other Laender are being 
affected by the coal shortage. 

The supply of gas is also seriously en- 
dangered by the critically low coal reserves 
which, according to the Association of Ba- 
varian Gas and Water Works, totals 25,000 
tons at the present time. In 1948 and 1949 
coal reserves totaled 82,000 tons and 92,000 
tons, respectively. It is not now anticipated 
that gas will be rationed to private homes. 
but industry may soon be affected. 


Japan Enters United States- 
Far East Shipping Trade 


The Nippon Yusen Kaisha, a Japanese 
steamship company, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Atlantic and Gulf Group, 
Pacific Coast Group, and Saigon-China- 
Japan Group of the Associated Steamship 
Lines. It is the intention of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha to furnish regular scheduled 
monthly sailings from the Philippines via 
Japanese ports, Los Angeles, and the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic and Gulf coast ports 
of the United States. This is the second 
Japanese shipping firm to apply for member- 
ship in the association, the approval of which 
will revive the prewar service of the firm. 


Mexican Section of Pan- 
American Highway Completed 


The Mexican section of the Pan-American 
Highway has been completed. During the 
period September 1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, 
work was completed on the final 812 kilo- 
meters, and the road was inaugurated by 
President Aleman on May 21, 1950. A widely 
publicized international stock car automo- 
bile race over the highway was held May 
5-10. The length of the Mexico City- 
Guatemala border section is 1,353 kilometers 
and that of the Ciudad Juarez-Mexico City 
toute is 2,124 kilometers. The distance in- 
cluding the Laredo-Mexico City route, is 
4,708 kilometers; from Laredo to Guatemala 
the length is 2,584 kilometers. 

The road is paved from Ciudad Juarez (or 
Nuevo Laredo) to San Cristobal de las Casas, 
Chiapas—183 kilometers from the Guate- 
Malan border. The pavement is largely a 
three-treatment asphalt and crushed rock 
surface, although a prepared mix of asphalt 
and gravel and sand was used in some 
Stretches. A 96-kilometer section from San 
Cristobal to Comitan is an all-weather, 
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gravel, graded road. From Comitan to the 
Guatemalan border (86 kilometers), the 
road is mostly a single-track dirt highway. 
Because of no traffic, the last two sections 
are unpaved, pending completion of the 
connecting Guatemalan section of the high- 
way. Expenditures for the construction of 
the highway totaled 497,749,553 pesos. 

The highway from Ciudad Juarez to the 
Guatemalan border has 63 bridges more than 
15 meters long. The bridges have a total 
length of 3,619 meters and cost about 19,- 
000,000 pesos. All of the bridges are said to 
be constructed strongly enough to support 
two lines of trucks with a maximum weight 
load of 13,600 kilograms on each axle, or 
semitrailers with a weight load of 20,000 
kilograms. 

The Pan-American Highway runs south 
through Central Mexico from Ciudad Juarez 
(opposite El Paso, Tex.) via Chihuahua, 
Parral, Durango, Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, 
Leon, Queretaro, Toluca (or Pachuca) and 
Mexico City. From Mexico City the high- 
way first runs generally eastward to Puebla 
and then south through Oaxaca to Tehuan- 
tepec, which is near the Pacific coast, and 
then inland through Tuxtla Gutierrez to 
the Guatemalan border at Ciudad Cuauhte- 
moc (formerly El Ocotal). The old road 
from Comitan, on the present highway, over 
the mountains to Tapachula, on _ the 
Guatemalan border near the Pacific coast, 
has been abandoned as extremely hazardous 
and too costly to maintain. 

North from Mexico City also is the orig- 
inal route to Laredo, Tex., which passes 
through Zimapan, Tamazunchale, Valles, 
Ciudad Victoria, and Monterrey. 


TACA of Honduras 
Establishes New Service 


TACA International, S. A., inaugurated a 
new air route on November 3, 1950, between 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and New Orleans, 
La., via San Salvador, El Salvador, and Be- 
lize, British Honduras. North-bound flights 
are made every Friday and south-bound 
every Thursday. These runs are in addition 
to the company’s other regularly scheduled 
flights. 

The TACA airfield is to be enlarged and 
lengthened at San Pedro Sula for the pur- 
pose of allowing TAN (Transportes Aéreas 
Nacionales) to use the facilities at that field. 
TAN was expected to inaugurate on Janu- 
ary 15, 1951, an air service between Teguci- 
galpa, and Miami, Fla., via San Pedro Sula, 
Honduras, and Habana, Cuba. Freight and 
passengers are to be carried. It is the first 
international air service operating through 
San Pedro Sula and avoids the necessity 
of shuttling international freight and pas- 
sengers to Tegucigalpa. 


Italian Pipeline Facilities 


Pipelines for distributing natural gas in 
Italy measure 1,265 kilometers (790 miles), 
with a total carrying capacity of about 
3,000,000 cubic meters a day. The three net- 
works, each of which is separately owned and 





operated, are located in separate geographical 
areas: One is in the western Po Valley in the 
Milan area; the second is in the northwest 
part of the Valley; and the third, a small 
line, runs from north of Bologna to Florence. 

In terms of present consumption levels 
(slightly more than 1,000,000 cubic meters a 
day), it appears appears that the available 
pipeline capacity is adequate; however, in 
practice this is not so, as there are still many 
potential gas-consuming industries which 
have not as yet been serviced with lines. 

Long-range planning envisages a series of 
10’’, 12’’, 14’", and 16’’ lines to serve Genoa, 
Alessandria, Torino, Vercelli and Pavia, as 
well as the industrial area west of Lake Mag- 
giore, involving the addition of approximately 
700 kilometers. Gas lines are also projected 
from Bologna to Ferrara, and there is under 
construction some 215 kilometers of line to be 
operated by the Societa Nazionale Metano- 
dotti, which is the largest present network 
and serves the heavy industrialized area 
around Milan. The carrying capacity of this 
network approximates 1,800,000 cubic meters 
per day. 

The only oil pipelines in Italy are short 
lines for transporting crude oil from unload- 
ing points, at the ports, to the various re- 
fineries. Some may be as much as 25 to 30 
kilometers long, such as the one frgm the 
Tyrrhenian port of Fiumicino to the Permolio 
refinery at Rome, or from Genoa to the Car- 
rone refinery, but they are, for the most part, 
much more limited in size. 

Societa per Azioni Raffineria Padana Olii 
Minerali (SARPOM), a newly created com- 
pany, which is owned equally by Caltex and 
Fiat, has begun work on a 150-kilometer 6’’ 
pipeline from Genoa to Trecata, near Novara, 
which will supply crude for the large refinery 
which it plans to build there. It is doubtful, 
however, that this project will ever mate- 
rialize, as the company is apparently experi- 
encing financial difficulties. 


Government Subsidy of 
Egyptian Airlines 


The Council of Ministers of Egypt ap- 
proved the opening of a credit in the 1950— 
51 budget amounting to £E131,939 to be paid 
as a subsidy to the two Egyptian airlines, 
SAIDE and MISR, according to the Journal 
Officiel No. 118 of December 14, 1950. The 
Council of Ministers submitted the matter 
to the Egyptian Parliament on December 10, 
1950, for final approval. 


First Ship Calls at the New 
Port of Chalna, East Pakistan 


East Pakistan’s new port, Chalna, is re- 
ported to have received its first ship, the SS 
City Lyons, which sailed from Calcutta in 
ballast on December 5. Formal opening 
ceremony of the port, it is understood, will 
take place some time in February. 

The port is expected to have eight moor- 
ings within the next 3 months and to be used 
primarily as an anchorage point. Small 
boats will load and unload the ships that 
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call, and the cargo will be brought to and 
from the port through river transport. The 
port is situated on the Pussur River about 20 
miles from Khulna District headquarters, 
and is about 60 miles from the sea. Ar- 
rangements for a separate sea custom office 
was made at Chalna, effective the first of 
January. The Pussur River is reported to 
have the advantage of requiring little dredg- 
ing, as it does not silt. 

This new port will have far-reaching ef- 
fects on the imports and exports of the 
Province. It will be the means for removing 
the congestion at the port of Chittagong and 
providing free flow for the jute of East 
Pakistan. 


Radiotelephone Trunk System 
Proposed for Malaya 


The proposed establishment of a multi- 
channel very-high-frequency radiotelephone 
trunk system which will connect Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, Penang, and many of the 
smaller towns and communities in the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, was reported in a news- 
paper article appearing in Kuala Lumpur, 
Federation of Malaya, December 10, 1950. 
It is expected that the system will be estab- 
lished and ready for full use by 1953. Since 
the war, telephone facilities have been in- 
adequate in the Federation of Malaya. It is 
expected that the new system will do much 
toward alleviating this condition and pro- 
viding better service. The establishment of 
the trunk system reportedly will cost ap- 
proximately S$4,360,000 (Straits dollars). 


Vital Highway Link Planned 


In British Honduras 


On the basis of a recommendation by the 
Evans Commission, approval was granted by 
the Secretary of State of British Honduras 
for the construction of a new main 31-mile 
road from Roaring Creek to Middlesex to 
connect with the existing road to the Stann 
Creek district. 

The total cost of the road is provisionally 
estimated at £250,000. It is an accepted fact, 
however, that this estimate will be modified. 

The road will not only open up good agri- 
cultural land but will connect Stann Creek- 
Middlesex road to the Belize-Cayo road at a 
point 48 miles from Belize and less than 
21 miles from Cayo, thus providing direct 
road communication between Stann Creek, 
El Cayo, and Belize. 


British East Africa’s 
Transportation Developments 


Rolling-stock and material shortages con- 
tinued to hamper the British East African 
railway system during 1950. Delays up to 6 
weeks were encountered in transit from dock 
areas to up-country destinations. The cen- 
tral workshops at Nairobi continued to func- 
tion as an effective organization in obtaining 
maximum service from available rolling stock 
and ancillary equipment. Railway tonnage 
on the Tanganyika Central Railway line for 
the year was expected to reach 740,000, com- 
pared with 605,000 during 1949. The con- 
version of locomotives on the Tanga line 
to the use of oil for fuel went forward with 
completion of this project expected by mid- 
year 1951. Fuel-oil depots were under con- 
struction by the Railways and Harbors Ad- 
minstration at Tanga, Moshi, and Mombo. 

Preliminary surveys were in process in 
1950, for the expansion of the East African 
railway system. Headquarters for the survey 
of the projected north-south railway to link 
the Rhodesias (and South Africa) with East 
Africa were established at Mbeya in southern 
Tanganyika. In June the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration advanced $57,050 for 
salaries and expenses of American and Cana- 
dian technical personnel for this project. 
According to latest reports, the link will 
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run from Broken Central line to Dodoma. 
Closely allied with this project is the cur- 
rent investigation of the coal deposits in 
Songea area, some 130 miles southeast of 
Mbeya. The East African Railways and Har- 
bors Administration has agreed to a change 
from the present meter gage to the stand- 
ard 3’ 6’’. 

Surveys were being undertaken for the 
eventual extension of the western terminus 
of the Kenya-Uganda line from Kampala 
to the Kilembe copper deposits near Fort 
Portal. Construction on the first section of 
this project,(50 miles to Mityana) will begin 
in 1951. Construction will be financed by 
the East African Railways and Harbors Ad- 
ministration with a traffic guaranty under- 
written by the Uganda government. With 
agreement in the railway extension, the al- 
ternative Katonga canalization scheme has 
been abandoned. 

In August construction of the branch line 
of the Tanganyika Central Railway from 
Kaliua to the lead mines at Mpanda was 
completed. 

Road construction and development pro- 
ceeded slowly during the year, although 
plans were laid for considerable future devel- 


opment. In Uganda a £819,000 road-develop- 
ment program was announced, funds 


amounting to £460,000 to be provided by 
the United Kingdom Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. In Tanganyika surveys 
were nearing completion for the proposed 
Dar es Salaam-Morogoro-Iringa highway with 
a link to Korogwe and Tanga. Later in the 
year the local press announced the alloca- 
tion by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of £45,000 toward road construction 
in Kenya. 


Mangalore, Madras State, 
to Have Airport 


An airport will soon be built at Mangalore, 
a minor port in the South Kanara district, 
Madras, India, 200 miles north of the major 
port of Cochin and 188 miles south of Portu- 
guese Mormugao port on the west coast of 
India, the press reports. 

A team of civil-aviation experts headed by 
the Deputy Director General of Civil Avi- 
ation, Government of India, is reported to 
have conducted a preliminary survey of the 
site at Mangalore and to have acquired a 
plot of land about 4,500 feet by 500 feet. 
Construction was expected to begin in Jan- 
uary 1951. The project is estimated to cost 
700,000 rupees spread over 2 years. The air- 
port will have a three-story terminal build- 
ing and a single runway, 4,000 feet by 100 feet, 
said to be sufficient for DC-3 aircraft. 


British Railways’ Plan to 
Increase Rolling Stock 


On December 27, 1950, the Railway Execu- 
tive of British Railways announced that its 
1951 program includes the building of 400 
locomotives, 2,440 coaches, and 39,975 freight 
cars. 

The shortage of materials and workshop 
capacity restricted the production of coaches 
and freight cars during 1950, but the Railway 
Executive hopes to take steps in 1951 to over- 
come the acute shortage of modern railway 
coaches and certain types of freight cars. 

Of the 400 locomotives to be built, 159 will 
be of the new standard types, 186 will be of 
the present regional types, 51 will be Diesel- 
electric, and 4 will be Diesel-mechanical 
switching locomotives. 

The 2,440 coaches will include 1,189 of the 
new standard types (826 to be built in the 
British Railways’ workshops at Derby, Wol- 
verton, York, Doncaster, Swindon, and East- 
leigh, and the remainder by contractors). 
Freight cars to be built will include 2,005 
of the steel-carrying type, in order to provide 
for the expected increase in steel production, 
and 1,500 27-ton iron-ore freight cars de- 
signed for discharge by tippler. 





It was further announced that all possible 
components of the freight cars including 
under frames and running gear, will be 
standardized, and a high percentage will be 
fitted with vacuum brakes to permit a consiq. 
erable increase in the provision of express 
freight services. 

The new standard type of coach referred to 
incorporates the best features of the railway 
companies’ former coaches. It will have an 
all-steel body carried on four-wheel trucks 
and will be equipped with buckeye automatic 
couplers and Pullman-type gangways. The 
coach will be 63 feet 6 inches long and capa. 
ble of working over all the principal main 
lines. 

The 1951 production will include first- ang 
third-class corridor and saloon coaches ang 
restaurant cars, composite coaches, kitchen 
cars, and brake vans. Cooking in the kitchen 
cars will be by means of anthracite ang 
electricity. 


Extension of Railroad 


Transport to Link Korba 
Coal Fields 


The Indian Railway Board, it is reported, 
has sanctioned a final location survey by 
the Bangal Nagpur Railway for a 23-mile 
broad-gage rail link between Champa on the 
Calcutta-Nagpur main line and the coal- 
bearing areas at Korba, where prospecting 
operations are being conducted by the Madya 
Pradesh (Central Provinces) government. 


Rotterdam Organizing to 
Promote Local Airport 


At a meeting of the City Council of Rot- 
terdam held on December 8, 1950, all political 
groups, except the communist party, ap- 
proved a proposal that the municipality co- 
operate with the Rotterdam Chamber of 
Commerce in the establishment of the Foun- 
dation “Luchthaven Rotterdam” (Airport 
Rotterdam). The purpose of the new organ- 
ization will be to promote, with all appro- 
priate means and with the least possible 
delay, the construction of an airport in the 
Schieveen polder, on the outskirts of Rotter- 
dam. This airport would replace Waalhaven 
airport, which was destroyed as a result of 
war activity. Waalhaven, opened in 1921, 
was the first airfield in the Netherlands. 

The initiative in establishing the new or- 
ganization was taken by the Rotterdam 
Chamber of Commerce immediately after 
publication early in November 1950 of the 
report of the Government commission which 
was to study the advisability of the estab- 
lishment of a second airport in the western 
part of the country. The majority of the 
commission advised against the construction 
of an airport in addition to the existing one 
at Schiphol near Amsterdam. If contrary to 
its previous promises, the National Govern- 
ment should follow this advice, the city of 
Rotterdam will be thrown upon its own ini- 
tiative to realize the construction of an air- 
port in the Schieveen polder, the plans for 
which were completed a few years ago. 

A group of Rotterdam businessmen, con- 
vinced that an airport is indispensable if 
only for handling cargo at the largest seaport 
on the European Continent, have raised 4 
sum of 1,000,000 guilders (1 guilder=about 
$0.26) in order to make preparations for, 
and if necessary execute, in conjunction with 
the municipal government, the construction 
of a Rotterdam airfield. 


Pakistan Plans Improvements 
On Eastern Bengal Railway 


The Government of Pakistan has sane 
tioned 48,500,000 rupees for the purchase of 
locomotives, steel coaches, and freight cals 
for the Eastern Bengal Railway in 1950-61, 
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Dates 


Sept.* International Fashion Festi- 
val, Venice, Italy. 

Sept.* International Hardware 
Show, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 

Sept.* Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

Sept.* Scottish Industries Exhibi- 
tion, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Oct. 6-21 International Food and 
Housekeeping Exhibition, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Oct. 15-19 National Metal Exposition & 


Congress (International), 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 4 International Cycle and Mo- 
tor Cycle Exposition, 
Frankfort, Germany. 

Oct.* International Automobile 

Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Bottling Ma- 
terials and Related Indus- 
tries Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

International Electrical Ap- 
pliance Exhibition, Bolo- 
gna, Italy. 

International Electric Fair, 
Munich, Germany. 

Oct.* International Hosiery and 
Knitting Machinery Exhi- 
bition, Leicester, England. 

Oct.* International Motor Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 

International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 

International Leather Indus- 
tries Exhibition, Milan, 
Italy. 

Industrial and Agricultural 
Fair, Addis Ababa, Ethio- 
pia. 

Women’s International Expo- 
sition of Arts and Industry, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

International Cycle and Mo- 
tor Cycle Exhibition, Mi- 
lan, Italy. 


Oct.* 


Oct. or Nov.* 
Nov. 18-26 
Nov.* 

Nov.* 


Dec.* 


Motorcycle and Bicycle 
Exhibition in Amsterdam 


The twenty-ninth Exposition of Motor- 
cycles, Bicycles with Auxiliary Motors, Parts, 
Tires, and Accessories will be held in Amster- 
dam, the Netherlands, February 9-18, under 
auspices of the Netherlands Association of 
the Bicycle and Automobile Industry. The 
last similar show was held in 1936. 

Only motorcycles and bicycles with auxil- 
iary motors will be shown at this exposition. 
Approximately 10,000 square meters of floor 
space, in a permanent hall, will be used for 
the exhibition (square meter= 10.7639 square 
feet). 

Approximately 90 firms from the Nether- 
lands, England, France, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Sweden, and the United 
States will participate in the exhibition, the 
foreign firms through their Netherlands rep- 
resentatives. 

Persons interested in visiting this exhibi- 
tion should contact the Netherlands Associ- 
ation of the Bicycle and Automobile Industry, 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, or Mr. L. Smilde, 
Director of Trade Promotion, Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in the United States, 
Inc., 41 East Forty-second Street, Room 721, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Revised List of Forthcoming 
Trade Fairs and 
Exhibitions Available 


The “Forthcoming Trade Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions” schedule prepared semiannually in the 
Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, Office of Inter- 


*Exact dates not yet available. 
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reported the Press Information Department, 
Government of Pakistan, on December 13, 
1950. Of this amount, 21,000,000 rupees will 
be spent in purchasing 32 meter-gage 
Diesel electric locomotives and 7 Diesel 
shunting engines. The purchase of 63 
meter-gage light-weight steel passenger 
coaches will cost about 9,500,000 rupees and 
1,300 covered jute cars and 200 tank cars 
will cost 18,000,000 rupees. 

Bids for the supply of locomotives were 
opened on January 27, 1951, and arrange- 
ments were being made for the purchase of 
63 all-steel light-weight passenger coaches. 
The change-over from the wooden-frame 
passenger coaches to the steel coaches will be 
an improvement. 

The orders for the supply of 1,300 jute cars 
were placed some time ago, and the sup- 
pliers hoped to bring in the supplies and 
start fabrication at Chittagong before the 
end of December 1950. 

To meet the immediate demand for tank 
cars, the North Western Railway fabricated 
50 twin tanks, which on receipt at Chitta- 
gong would be assembled on the under 
frames by the Eastern Bengal Railway. The 
remainder of the tanks were ordered from 
abroad. 





The construction of the important railway 
link between Jessore and Darsana was re. 
ported well in hand, and some traffic haq 
already started moving. It was expected 
to be open to all forms of traffic within g 
short time. 

As doubling a long section of railway lines 
would take time, three new stations already 
had been provided on the Chittagong. 
Akhaura section and four more were to be 
provided before the end of the finaneial year 
at a cost of about 4,000,000 rupees. Another 
300,000 rupees will be provided after Aprij 
1951. 

The development of the port of Chittagong 
is being carried on by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and the major portion of its re. 
sources has been diverted to this work. 
There has been a steady increase in the 
handling capacity of the Chittagong port, 
the total tonnage during the period Apri) 
1 to November 30, 1950, being 1,070,000 tons. 
Before the partition, this port could handle 
only about 500,000 to 600,000 tons in a year, 
At present its handling capacity is about 
2,000,000 tons a year. In pre-partition days 
the port could accommodate only 4 ships 
against 14 at present. 

The contract for the construction of seven 
new jetties has been given to a British firm. 
The work is expected to be completed in 
about 3 years. 

Apart from the development of the port 
of Chittagong, the Central Government has 
opened a new anchorage at Chalna, which 
started functioning on December 10, 1950. 





national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, was revised in January 1951. In ad- 
dition to the chronological list of fairs and 
exhibitions shown on this page, this schedule 
contains the names and addresses of officials 
in charge of these events and their United 
States representative where known, as well 
as a list of sources of information on fairs 
and exhibitions. 

Interested persons may obtain a copy of 
this release for 20 cents from the Field Offices 
of the Department located throughout the 
United States. A copy has been sent to all 
U. S. Diplomatic and Consular offices for ref- 
erence purposes. 


Britain’s Stock and Farm 
Machinery Show Sets Record 


The one hundred and fortieth Smithfield 
Show and Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, 
held at Earls Court, London, from December 
4-8, 1950, presented a large-scale display of 
stock and farm equipment and machinery. 
This event was organized by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Smithfield Club, the Agricul- 
tural Engineers’ Association, and the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 

Nearly 300 exhibitors displayed on more 
than 180,000 square feet of floor space some 
2,500 specialized products valued at about 
£250,000. This is approximately 7,000 more 
square feet of space than was used in 1949. 
Exhibits included products from the United 
States, Austria, France, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden, and Ireland, in addition 
to the United Kingdom. 

Agricultural and horticultural tractors, im- 
plements, machinery, and equipment of many 
makes and types were displayed. These in- 
cluded tractors suitable for every need, from 
the smallest type for horticultural work up to 
an 80-horsepower crawler. Mechanized han- 
dling and farm-transport equipment, as well 
as some notable developments in potato- and 
sugar-beet-harvesting machinery, attracted 
much attention. Tractor makers in increas- 
ing numbers offered Diesel engines as alter- 
natives to gasoline and coal-oil engines. 

Total attendance for the 5-day period of 
the show was reported to be nearly 50,000, 
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Zanzibar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoprA BOARD ESTABLISHED BY GOVERN- 
MENT: SPECIAL EXPORT TAX ON COPRA 
RETAINED 


A Copra Board has been established in 
Zanzibar by a decree published in the Official 
Gazette of November 11, 1950. The Board 
will have as its objective the fostering and 
encouragement of the production, processing, 
and marketing of copra and other coconut 
products. 

The new measure also authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to impose a cess (special tax) on 
the export of copra, coconut oil, soap, coco- 
nuts, and other commodities containing co- 
conut oil which are produced or manufac- 
tured in and exported from the Protectorate. 
These cesses can be imposed within specified 
maximum rates at any time in the future 
but, until altered, the decree authorizes the 
maintenance of existing cess rates on copra, 
coconut oil, and soap. These rates were im- 
posed in 1947 as follows: Copra, 15s. per ton; 
coconut oil, 25 s. per ton; and soap, 15 5. 
per ton. 

(One shilling is equal to approximately 
$0.14, United States currency.) 





the highest since the war. In 1949, total 
attendance approximated 43,000. 

The value of orders placed was estimated at 
£10,000,000, of which more than 40 percent 
was for export. 

Further information on this event and ex- 
act dates of the 1951 show may be obtained 
by writing to Capt. E. N. Griffith, President of 
the Agricultural Engineers’ Association, Lon- 
don, England. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange Approxi- 
1048 1049 Oct. Rate ae Date 
(annual) | (annual) (1950) S. 6. car | 
rency 
Argentina Peso Basic (') ( 7. 50 7. 50 0.1333 | Dee. 28, 1950 
p Preferential (1) (1) 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
Free market (1) (1) 3. 64 14. 03 .0713 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 42. 42 42.42 2 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Dee. 30, 1950 
Legal free 3111. 50 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
Curb 78.12 | 101.66 190.00 | 180.00 . 0056 | Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0514 | Jan, 15,1951 
Chile Peso Official 31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 | Dee. 30, 1950 
Banking market 43.10 43.10 43.10 3.10 . 0232 Do. 
Provisional com- . 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
mercial 4, } 
Special commer- 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
cial 5, | 
Free market ; 59. 64 79. 00 89. 34 73. 40 . 0136 | Do. 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic BZ 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 . 5102 | Do. 
Exchange — certifi- 2. 68 3. 00 3. 20 3. 16 . 3165 | Do. 
cate. | } 
Free market 3. 38 3. 25 . 3077 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled ». 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Uncontrolled 6. 60 7.91 &. 80 8. 70 . 1149 | Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 3. 50 13. 50 13.50 | 715.15 . 0660 | Do. 
cial). | 
Free 18.05 17. 63 19. 82 17. 80 . 0562 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2.02 2.02 .4950 | Jan. 15,1951 
Mexico Peso ‘ree 4. 86 58.65 8. 64 8. 64 1157 | Jan. 12, 1951 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official . 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Dec. 21, 1950 
Basic = " » 7.00 . 1429 | Do. 
Curb | 6. 32 7.14 *6. 94 7. 55 . 1325 Do. 
Paraguay - Guarani Official preferential 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.13 .3205 | Jan. 15, 1951 
Basic 4. 98 4.98 4. 98 . 2008 Do 
Preferential A 6. 08 6.08 6.08 . 1644 | Do. 
Preferential B 8.05 &. 05 8.05 . 1242 Do. 
Peru Sol Official. 6. 50 6. 50 . . ind rast ae 
Exchange certifi- |.....___- 17. 78 14. 96 14. 95 . 0669 | Dec. 20, 1950 
cate. 
Free . 13. 98 18. 46 15. 64 15. 00 . 0667 | Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Dee. 15, 1950 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Dec. 30, 1950 
Commercial free . 22.45 2. 45 2.45 . 4082 Do. 
Uncontrolled non- 2. 03 3. 77 2. 65 2. 06 . 4854 Do. 
trade. | 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | Dec. 15, 1950 
Free... = 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
* Rate for September 1950. ential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased from 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

S Average consists of October through 
quotations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

‘ Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

} Established July 25, 1950 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

7 New rate established Dee. 1, 1950. 

§ Average consists of quotations from June 17, 
through Dee. 31, 1949. 

* New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

“Consists of November and December quotations; 
tate was established November 1949. 

|| Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

® Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
19 includes October, November, and December quota- 
tions, 


December 


1949, 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
Several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantialty from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 

ter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
Preferential, basic, or free-market rates, depending upon 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Author- 
Wed nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected 
at the free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 
19, there were 4 rates in effect, ordinary (4.23), prefer- 


February 5, 1951 


approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in 
June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was 
modified to provide for 6 rates; viz, preferential A (3.73), 
preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auction A and B (estab- 
lished initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11, respec- 
tively, ard consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in 
July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances on 
account of registered capital may be made at the official 
rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 
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70. Union of South Africa—L. H. Battersby 
(Pty.) Ltd. (trading as Caribonum), (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, and manufacturer), 
220 Fox Street, Johannesburg, is in the mar- 
ket for the following products: (1) Ouwricury 
waz, 1 ton; (2) ceresin waz, 2 tons; (3) 
fatty gray carnauba waz, 6 tons; (4) 5/V 
Ambrex “D” mineral oil; (5) ethyl cellulose, 
low viscosity, % ton; (6) carbon-black 
powder, % ton; (7) prime yellow car- 
nauba waz; (8) Kosmos carbon black 15A, 
Y% ton; (9) Peerless black powder, 150 
pounds; (10) carbon-black uncompressed; 1 
ton; (11) fiber centers, all sizes. 

71. Union of South Africa—Harrowes, Ltd. 
(importer and retailer), 87 President Street, 
Johannesburg, wishes purchase quotations 
for men’s and women’s hosiery. 


Agency Opportunities 


72. Austria—Neumann Kaerntnerstrasse, 
Bekleidungs A. G. (department store han- 
dling clothing), 8 Rauhensteingasse, Vienna 
I, invites inquiries from American exporters 
interested in obtaining the services of an 
Austrian representative or in determining 
sales possibilities. Firm has recently opened 
an export, import, and agency section to 
supplement its department store. 

73. Belgium—Thermeclair, S. A. (importer, 
sales agent), 46 Maaldersstraat, Antwerp, 
seeks agency for hydraulically driven cargo 
winches, capstans, and anchor winches. 

74. Germany—Emil Schwang (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 23 Sandtorkai, Hamburg, 
wishes to obtain agency for dried fruits 
(prunes, apricots, peaches, apples, pears, and 
raisins) of fancy, extra-choice, choice, and 
standard quality. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

75. Iran—S. M. Boldy (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), Bazaar Hajeb- 
ed-Dowleh, Passage Zavieh, Tehran, desires 





Fcuador.—*‘Essential” imports are paid for at the 
Official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. ‘Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad va- 
lorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid fcr at the official rate plus charges and a 5 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to pay- 
ments of Government obligations and to purchases by 
Government-owned public services. Imports of essen- 
tial goods and certain nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports 
of semi essential goods and some nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar 
plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 
8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas 
per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. Non- 
trade transactions are effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have been 
levied on the basic, Preferential A and Preferential B 
rates, respectively, since Apr. 18,1950. For a number of 
years prior to Apr. 18, 1950, imports were paid for at the 
official rate or at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 
percent above the official, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Urnuouay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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to represent United States firms for the 
following products: (1) Nonferrous-metal 
sheets (soft bright aluminum, brass, and 
copper), specifications and weights in metric 
system preferred; (2) machinery for making 
pressed glassware; (3) 40 tons of gocd- 
quality duplex borboard for making con- 
tainers suitable for glassware, shoes, and con- 
fectionery, size—70 x 100 cm. per sheet, 
weight—six to eight sheets of size named to 
equal 1 kilogram, (this particular request is 
urgent); (4) 5,000,000 yards of sheetings, 
shirtings, and cheap cotton prints with 
small floral designs, full bright colors mostly 
in red, blue, and green. Concerning item 4, 
firm prefers to contact manufacturers and/or 
reputable suppliers who know the Iranian 
market as to taste, quality, and price limits. 

16. Mozambique—Joao Guerreiro Do Quen- 
tal (importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, and commission merchant), Avenida 
da Republica 55-59, Lourenco Marques, seeks 
agency for electrical materials, such as elec- 
trical wiring, insulators, plugs, and bulbs. 

717. Nicaragua—Adolfo Diaz S. (selling 
agent), P. O. Box 225, 7a Calle No. O. 505, 
Managua, wishes to represent one manufac- 
turer of cotton tertiles, such as gray and 
bleached sheeting, blue denim, cotton drill, 
and printed percales. 

78. Nicaragua—Nicaragua Trading Corpo- 
ration S. A. (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer), Avenida El Centario No. 103, 
Managua, desires to obtain agency from 
manufacturers of clothing, cotton blankets, 
paper and paper products, and agricultural 
machinery. Correspondence in Spanish pre- 
ferred. 

79. Panama—Agencias De Frank (Frank’s 
Agencies), (manufacturer’s representative), 
Calle 6a, No. 21, Panama, would like to repre- 
sent in Panama a reliable wholesale firm 
handling toys and paper. 

80. Syria—Antoine Michel Siouffi (import- 
ing distributor and commission merchant), 
P. O. Box 11, Damascus, seeks agency for kraft 
and sulfite paper, in yearly quantities of 200 
metric tons for each type of paper. 


Foreign Visitors 


81. Brazil—Luiz Maria Nicolau Englert, 
representing H. Theo Médller Importadora 
8S/A (importer, retailer, wholesaler), 82 Rua 
Voluntarios da Patria, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, is interested in arc-welding 
equipment, household refrigerators, and 
freezers. Scheduled to arrive February 7, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 3 months. 
United States address: c/o L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. ¥. Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, and 
Chicago. 

82. Greece—Michael A. Peracakis, repre- 
senting Michael Ant. Peracakis (importer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 2 Gladstonos 
Street, Athens, is interested in importing into 
Greece all kinds of chemicals, laboratory re- 
agents, pharmaceuticals, medical specialties, 
and laboratory supplies; also, yarns for the 
Greek cotton industry, and cotton goods. In 
addition, desires to obtain information on 
new developments in the chemical and cot- 
ton industries in the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of January, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. United 
States address: c/o J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 East 
Ninety-seventh Street, Cleveland, Ohio; or 
Paragon Organic Chemicals, 24-32 Spring 
Street, Newark, N. J. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, and Newark (N. J.). 

83. Iran—Joseph A. Samaan, representing 
S. A. Iran Mehr (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), 488 Khiaban Saadi, Tehran, is inter- 
ested in agricultural and industrial machin- 
ery and chemical products. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 15, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. United States address: 
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Announcements Under Reciproeal Trade. 
Agreements Program 


Calendar of Trade Agreements 


Listed below are the countries which are 
parties (except as noted) to reciprocal trade 
agreements concluded, on the part of the 
United States, under the provisions and au- 
thority of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
as amended and extended. Those countries 
which became contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947, are indicated 
by the symbol (G); countries which became 
contracting parties to the General Agreement 
as a result of the negotiations at Annecy, 
France, in 1949, are indicated by the symbol 
(A); countries listed without symbols are 
countries with which the United States con- 
cluded bilateral trade agreements before the 
General Agreement, and which are not par- 
ties to the General Agreement. 


. Yate con- » effec- 
Country Date con Date effee 


cluded tive 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Australia (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1,1948 
Belgium (G do Do. 
Brazil (G) do July 31,1948 
Burma (G) do July 30, 1948 
Canada (G) do Jan. 1,1948 
Ceylon (G) do July 39,1948 
Chile (G) do Mar. 16, 1949 
China (G)t_ do May 22, 1948 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Colombia ? Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Cuba (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1,1948 
Czechoslovakia (G)-- -- do Apr. 21, 1948 


! China withdrew from the General Agreement, effec- 
tive May 5, 1950. 
2 Terminated by joint agreement as of Dec. 1, 1949. 


Country Date con- Date effee- 
: cluded tive 


Denmark (A) -_- Oct. 10,1949 |-May 28, 1959 
Dominican Republic (A) do May 19, 1959 
Ecuador ‘ Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23 1938 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Finland (A)_. Oct. 10,1949 | May 25, 1959 
France (G Oct. 30 1947 | Jan 1, 1948 


Greece (A --| Oct. 10,1949 | Mar. 9, 1959 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
Haiti (A) Oct. 10,1949 | Jan. 1, 1959 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
India (G) Oct. 30,1947 | July 9, 1948 
Indonesia (G) 3. do Jan 1, 1948 
Lran Apr. 8,1943 | June 28, 1944 
italy (A) Oct. 10.1949 | May 30, 1959 
Lebanon (G) Oct. 30,1947 | July 30, 1948 
Liberia (A) Oct. 10,1949 | May 20, 1959 
Luxemburg (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Mexico 4 Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Netherlands (G) Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
New Zealand (G) do July 31, 1948 
Nicaragua (A) Oct. 10,1949 | May 28, 1959 
Norway (G) Oct. 30,1947 | July 11, 1948 
Pakistan (G) do July 31, 1948 
Paraguay Sept. 12,1946 | Apr. 9, 1947 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Southern Rhodesia (G) Oct. 30,1947 | July 12, 1948 
Sweden (A) socal Oct. 10,1949 | Apr. 30, 1950 
Switzerland = Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Syria (G)...-.. - . Oct. 30,1947 | July 31, 1948 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 


. a, 
Union of South Africa (G)_| Oct. 30,1947 | June 14, 1948 
United Kingdom (G) pcs Jan. 1,194 
Uruguay - July 21, 1942 Do. 
Venezuela hae ..| Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 


3 The Netherlands negotiated concessions on behalf of 4 


the ‘‘Netherlands Indies” at Geneva in 1947; the Re 


public of Indonesia, on Feb. 24, 1950, was recognized asa 4 


contracting party to the General Agreement in its own 
right. 
4 Terminated by joint agreement as of Dec. 31, 1950, 





c/o 1948 Ivy Street, Denver, Colo. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Denver, and Kansas 
City. 

84. Netherlands—Siegfried M. Hijmans, 
representing Handelmaatschappij v/h Her- 
man Hijmans & Co. N. V. (importer, exporter, 
sales/indent agent), 83 Paulus Potterstraat, 
Rotterdam, is interested in selling woolen 
and worsted textiles for men’s and women’s 
apparel. Scheduled to arrive January 6, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 months. 
United States address: c/o American West 
Coast Import and Export Co., 212 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: Va- 
rious cities in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 
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ported English madras cloth for the shirts. 
The promoters plan to add uniforms and 
aprons for hotels and guest houses, as well 
as school uniforms, if expansion is war- 
ranted. 

The Social Welfare Board in cooperation 
with the Board of Education started tne 
project for young students with the hope 
that it would develop into a profitable in- 
dustry for the Colony, thereby solving some 
of its economic and social problems. 


PAKISTAN’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Pakistan’s textile industry is progressing 
with the establishment of various new mills 
and the contemplated formation of a Na- 
tional Planning Commission to carry out 
provisions of a 6-year development plan, ac- 
cording to a Pakistan news report. 

New textile mills were opened on December 
16, 1950, at Lyallpur. When completed, they 
are to have over 50,000 spindles. Another 


plant, which will produce inexpensive ab- | 


sorbent cotton for the Pakistan market, is 
to go into operation in April 1951. This 


mill is expected to produce 55,000 pounds © 


of absorbent cotton daily at prices well be- 
low those for foreign absorbent cotton. 


Machinery from Japan is expected to arrive 7 


within a short time. The mill is to be es- 
tablished in the Sind industrial area. 


SuDAN’S COTTON CROP AND EXPORTS 


An agreement has been reached whereby 
the United Kingdom will continue to buy 
the bulk of Sudan’s cotton crop, according 
to an Egyptian press report. The remainder 
of the crop reportedly is to be sold by auc- 
tion at Port Sudan. 


During the first 9 months of 1950 Sudan 


exported 54,533 metric tons of ginned cotton 
of the Sakel variety and 3,774 tons of Ameri- 


can varieties, compared with 60,099 tons and 
4,928 tons, respectively, in all of 1949. The™ 


United Kingdom purchased a total of 42,566 


tons of the two varieties in the 1950 period.” 


India was next with 11,327 tons. Other 
countries took smaller amounts. 


VENEZUELAN COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Venezuelan cotton consumption in August | 


1950 amounted to 301 metric tons, compared 
with an average of about 240 tons for the 


cotton year August 1, 1949-July 31, 1950.7 
The increase is seasonal, as 317 tons were? 


consumed in September 1949 and 268 tons 


in August of that year. Consumption in the] 


12-month period totaled 2,874 tons, of which 


1,750 were produced locally and 1,124 was 


imported. 





JAPANESE PHARMACISTS QUALIFY 


At the second Japanese national examina- 
tion for pharmacists held recently, 1,888 
candidates out of 1,992 were successful, a 
cording to the foreign press. 
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